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Panaceas Are Out-of-Date 


HE man with a panacea which will cure all 

the ills of the textile industry has fallen into 
disrepute, just as has the old type of patent medi- 
cine which was offered as a remedy for all the 
physical woes of a human being. The trouble 
with both is a negative rather than a positive one. 
Those who accept either will probably derive no 
harm, and possibly some good, from the remedy; 
but unfortunately, by their very acceptance of the 
cure as a panacea, they are apt to neglect other 
remedial steps which should be taken. 

This is particularly true in the case of the com- 
plicated industrialism of today. Herbert Hoover, 
first as Secretary of Commerce and now as Presi- 
dent, has recognized this basic fact and has 
shattered political precedent by refusing to cling 
to any one program as the sole hope for the solu- 
tion of any broad problem. 

e 

Consequently, our disappointment at the ad- 
dress of Ralph O. Brewster, former governor of 
Maine, before the Southern New England Textile 
Club last Saturday, was not based on disagree- 
ment with him as to the antiquated policy reflected 
by the Sherman Act, but on regret that he should 
concentrate on the amendment of that act as the 
one hope for the textile industry. 

There is no question that much of the trouble 
of our industry is due to decentralization and that 
its progress, and consequently that of the great 
army of workers dependent upon it, would be 
furthered by more of the type of centralized con- 
trol which the Sherman Act was designed to 
prevent. 

However, the solution of the problem does not 


depend solely upon the amendment of that act, 
any more than it does upon a change in the tariff 
one way or the other, or upon the abolition or 
extension of labor unionism, or upon any one of 
the diverse phases which, at various times, have 
been raised to the rank of fetishes by their ardent 
adherents. 

That solution, as we have pointed out re- 
peatedly, depends upon a balanced examination 
of all the functions and phases of the textile 
organization, on both the producing and distribut- 
ing ends. It depends upon the type of cooperation 
represented by The Cotton-Textile Institute, the 
Wool Institute, the New England Council, and 
similar machinery developed in recent years. It 
depends further upon the utilization of the fact- 
finding activities of such organizations by each 
individual manufacturer in his own mill. 

Specifically, insofar as the effect of the Sherman 
Act is concerned, it must be pointed out that the 
textile industry has a long way to go before it 
will have availed itself of the opportunities for 
coordinated action which are entirely legal under 
existing legislation and which are utilized by other 
more successful industries. 

s 

We can best illustrate our point by appropriat- 
ing a story which is the property of one of our 
fellow editors. A glib young book agent spent 
the better part of an hour explaining to an old 
farmer the value of a certain volume entitled 
‘‘How to Make Farming Pay.” At the end of 
the discourse the farmer thought a moment and 
then drawled: “Young man, I don’t need your 
book; I ain’t farming now as well as I know how.” 
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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook ... 


NorHING ON the horizon which would cause 
raw cotton to advance further at this time. . . . . Cot- 
ton goods showing increased activity due to rise in raw 
cotton, but prices are still comparatively low. Most 
large buyers operating cautiously. . . Wool goods 
business slowly starting up. Hosiery still suf- 
fering from overproduction spree. Medium and light- 
weight underwear better. Raw silk prospect fair. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary .. . 


For 75 years the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers has served the industry. The 
anniversary and the tercentenary of founding of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony will be observed in Boston 
April 30 and May 1 at the Copley Plaza Hotel. . 
Problems of the industry, both north and south, will 
be discussed at the meetings April 30. On May 1 the 
morning session will be given over to raw cotton and 
the afternoon session to the subjects of mills and mer 
chandising. . The textile exposition at Mechanics 
Hall will be held during the entire week. 


World Cotton Consumption .. . 


For THE 6 months ending Jan. 31, worid 
mill consumption of all growths of cotton amounted to 
13,202,000 running bales, an increase of 430,000 bales 
over last year, according to International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa 
tions, Manchester, England. Consumption of 
American cotton declined 530,000 bales to 7,083,000 
bales when compared with last season, as against a gain 
of 411,000 bales in the use of Indian cotton, placing the 
total at 2,985,000 bales. Consumption of Egyp- 
tian cotton increased 5,000 bales to 502,000 bales. Us« 


of sundries was 2,032,000 bales, a gain of 544,000 
bales .. . World mill stocks on Jan. 31, 1930, were 


4,931,000 bales, a decrease of 326,000 bales. Stocks of 
American cotton were 216,000 bales lower than last vear 


Wool Tops From Noils . . . 


IeXPERIMENTS RECENTLY carried out in the 
Bradford (England) Technical College have shown 
that dress goods can be produced from. short staph 
material; 44s prepared noils having been recombed oi 
the Schlumberger machine and the tops ring spun to 
single 16s. Noils which hitherto have sold solely 
for woolen manufacturing may therefore be utilized in 
the manufacture of certain cloths on the worsted prin 
ciple 


February Cotton .. . 


Cotton CONSUMED during the month of 
February amounted to 495,204 bales, according to pre- 
liminary figures of the Department of Commerce as 
compared with 577,235 bales for January and 594,720 


bales for February, 1929. Stocks im consumer 
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hands are 67,000 bales greater than last year and the 
total in storage and at compress is about 1,000,000 
bales higher. . . Exports for the 7 months ending 
Feb. 28 were 900,000 bales less than last year. 

It is estimated that the world production of cotton for 
1928 was around 25,611,000 bales and that there were 
164,000,000 spindles in place. 


No Cheers ... 


JANUARY ORDERS for knit underwear were 
about 255,000 doz. greater than the December total of 
893,163 doz., according to reports received by the 
Department of Commerce from 130 establishments, but 


were 275,400 doz. less than January, 1929... .. Un- 
filled orders also showed an improvement over Decem- 
ber, but were considerably below 1929. . . . . Despite 


lower new orders and lower total of unfilled orders, 
production for January was somewhat above the cor- 
responding month last year. Diligent research has 
failed to reveal any logic in such an occurrence. 


Commission Houses to Merge . . . 


On Apri 1, the Farish Co., Inc., and Catlin 
& Co., Inc., will combine as Catlin Farish Co., Inc. The 
new corporation will be housed in the present quarters 
of the Farish Co., 79 Worth St., and will act as exclu- 
sive selling agents for a number of well known mills 
having a total of 10,353 looms and 432,624 spindles. 
Arthur J. Cumnock, now president of Catlin & 
Co., will retain that office in the new firm and G. EF. 
Huggins, president of the Farish Co. will become treas- 
urer. . . . . Directors will include Messrs. Cumnock 
and Huggins, and Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman of 
the board, New York Trust Co. 


Distant Places .. . 


\ NUMBER of textile representatives at- 
tended the tenth annual get-together and dinner of the 
export Managers Club of New York, held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, March 18. . . The point stressed was 
that exporting to the romantically named countries was 
not a mysterious procedure, but rather one based on 
the application of the everyday domestic principle of 
studying the needs of a market. 


Trade Conference .. . 


UNbER AUSPICES of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion the clothing cotton converters group held trade 
practice conference March 13, in New York... . . 
A number of resolutions were unanimously adopted 
placing the group on record as opposed to such prac- 
tices as price discrimination, defamation, commercial 
bribery, piracy and breach of contract. A_ resolution 
approving the sale of goods by sample, rather than by 
count and weight, was the one most discussed in the 


trade. It is planned to have executive committee 
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of the Clothing Converters’ Association, representing 
the industry, cooperate with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and continually investigate the problems of the 
trade... . . It was estimated that 85% of the volume 
of business was represented. 


Difference of Opinion... 


THe Texas battle between the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation on the one hand and the 
warehousemen and Boston wool dealers on the other 
has reached an active stage. Claims and coun- 
ter-claims, charges and counter-charges, fly back and 
forth. Warehouses came out formally in opposition to 
cooperatives. Vice-president of Marketing Corp. 
charged that opposition of warehouses had its origin in 
Boston. Producers of wool and mohair are not 
displeased with the battle of the buyers believing it will 
aid prices. 


V ote on Temporary Wage... 


AMOSKEAG Mr. Co., requested about 1,000 
workers in print cloth division to vote on 10% reduc- 
tion in wages which would enable the company to ac- 
cept an order large enough to insure steady operation 
for a period of about six months. According 
to reports received up to time of going to press the 
workers voted against the proposition. 


The Summer Colors .. . 


RESISTING, FOR the moment, the inclination 
to dream peacefully of distant climes which the names 
so often induce, the hard cold fact is that pinks and 
blues will predominate this summer. .... The 1930 
Summer Color Card, issued by the Textile Color Card 


Association containing soft gradations of these colors 
emphasize their dominance. . Tulipe Rouge, Leaf- 
bud, Sungold, Pastel Grey and Parrot Green are among 
the other colors mentioned. For correct coordi- 
nation the colors have been keyed to the recently issued 
Color Correlation Chart. 


Lace Tariff ... 


ADDITIONAL LACE duties were passed by 
Senate by vote of 26 to 220. Amendment provides, 
in addition to the 90% rate under paragraph 1529A, 
duty of lc. per yd. for each half inch of width on 
laces 3 in. or less in width. Sliding scale adds from 
lc. per yd. for 50 holes or less up to 10c. per yd. for 
laces having more than 450 holes per sq.in. 
Senator Herbert (R. I.) advocated amendment, sation 
that with existing rates low pay of foreign workers 
enabled imported laces to demoralize American mar- 
ket and manufacturers were losing money. . . . . 
Senate, sitting as committee of the whole, had previ- 
ously rejected increases. 


Linen—Machinery—Men ... 


A REPORT FROM Belfast, Ireland, bemoans 


the fact that so much textile machinery has been ex- 
ported from that country to Russia for the production 
of linens that Russian crashes are now sold in Belfast 
dry goods stores. Naturally linen exports to Russia 
have practically ceased... . . There is further alarm 
over the increase of machinery manufacture in Russia 
which would also cut off the market for machinery. 
; Russia now desires to import men to supervise 
the installation of plants. Belfast manufacturers are 
not very cordial. 


Cotton Tapestry Fabrics Used in Cabin of Passenger Airplane 





Cabin of 20-Passenger Burnelli Monoplane and Five Fabrics Used in Its Upholstery. Upper Left, Ceiling 
Material; Lower Left, Wall Material; Upper Right, Couch Upholstery; Lower Right, Chair Upholstery; 
Lower Center, Window Drapery and Pillow Covers 
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Committee D-13 Hears Reports 





on Current Cotton Fiber Research 


EPORTS describing recent research studies of 

factors influencing the length of cotton fibers fea- 

tured the spring meeting of Committee D-13 of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, held in 
Charlotte, N. C., March 13 and 14, which was attended 
by approximately 100 members and representatives of 
various branches of the industry. 

The first day was devoted to eight sub-committee 
meetings and to the banquet at which the principal guests 
of honor and speakers were W. M. McLaurine, secretary 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, and 
Dr. Ashley Chappell, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Monroe, N. C. Dr. Chappell’s humorous re- 
marks provoked much laughter. 

Other speakers on the banquet program were Clarence 
Kuester, secretary of the Charlotte Chamber of Com- 


merce; Walter C. Taylor, secretary of the Southern 
Textile Association; and Marshall Dilling, Gastonia, 
N. C., chairman of the research committee of The Ark- 


wrights, Inc. 


W. M. McLaurine Sees Bright Future 


In emphasizing the importance of simplification and 
standardization in the industry, Mr. McLaurine declared 
that “‘at the present time the most fundamental and 
constructive ideas are silently and surely asserting them- 
selves and finding expression in many of the mills. The 
inertia resulting from tradition and fear is now being 
overcome,” he continued, ‘‘action is dominant, the ties 
are breaking and soon this industry will take a higher 
place in world economics than it has heretofore occupied.” 

Sessions of the various sub-committees began Thurs- 
day morning and were continued throughout the day. 
Reports by sub-committee chairmen were submitted at 
the general meeting Friday, which was presided over by 
W. H. Whitcomb, chairman of Committee D-13. Sev- 
eral interesting papers were presented at the general 
session which was continued throughout the afternoon. 


W. H. Whitcomb Opens Meeting 


In opening the meeting Chairman Whitcomb reviewed 
the activities of Committee D-13, which has grown from 
an original membership of twelve to its present mem- 
hership of 170, and stated that 24 standard specifications 
have been suggested, of which 15 have been accepted 
and nine are still being considered. The chairman ap- 
pointed a nominating committee to function in connection 
with the approaching election of officers. On the com- 
mittee are C. B. Finckel, chairman; A. M. Tenney and 
Douglas G. Woolf. 

The place of the fall meeting will be selected by a 
committee composed of H. L. Marsh, chairman; H. E. 
Bishop, Martin Castricum and BH. Foster. W. E. 
Iktmley was appointed to act as editor of specifications 
and will point out inconsistencies which have occurred in 
the wording of specifications. 

R.H 


\dams, of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was 
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named chairman of Section 2 of Sub-committee A-1, to 
succeed Kenneth B. Cook, of Manville Jenckes Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., who will continue as chairman of Sub- 
committee A-1 on Cotton, and as first vice-chairman of 
Committee D-13. 


Reports of Sub-Committees 


Reports submitted by chairmen of the various sections 
were as follows: 


SUB-COMMITTE A-1 
(Kenneth B. Cook, Chairman) 


Section 1—Raw Cotton (H. W. Barre, chairman). Since 
the last meeting the section has continued its efforts to 
encourage the research work being conducted in different 
parts of the country with cotton and cotton fibers. During 
the last two vears the section has been interested in the 
factors influencing strength of fibers; has done some 
preliminary work on methods of testing strength and is 
making a recommendation at this time that specification 
[D152-22T, a tentative method of testing cotton fibers, 
adopted in 1922, be withdrawn as the methods suggested 
therein are not thought to be accurate and dependable. 
The section feels that it would be advisable to wait until 
some of the research now under way indicates a more 
accurate and dependable method of testing cotton fibers 
as to strength. 

Section 2—Cotton Yarns and Threads (R. H. Adams, 
chairman). The section will undertake to re-write and 
simplify cotton yarn specifications. No meeting of the 
section was held at this time. 

Section 3—Light and Medium Cotton Woven Fabrics 
(R. T. Fisher, chairman). General specifications to deter- 
mine a tearing test have been completed. It was recom- 
mended that the present specifications be continued as 
tentative. 

Section 4—Tire Fabrics (B. H! Foster, chairman). The 
section has been engaged in a complete revision of the 
present tire fabric specifications in order that they may 
be adopted to conform with standard practice now followed 
by all tire and fabric manufacturers. Tentative revision 
for two specifications will be submitted for adoption by 
letter ballot. 

The result of the recent letter ballot for the adoption of 
proposed tentative specifications for chafer tire fabrics 


was reported, as follows: Affirmative 27; Negative 1; 
Not Voting 33. 

Section 5—Hose, Belt and Numbered Duck (B. L. 
Whittier, chairman). The section will conduct further 


experiments with the new type jaws used in testing hose 
and belt duck. A questionnaire will be sent to rubber 
manufacturers to determine if any standardization of hose 
and belting ducks is possible. 

Section 6—Narrow Fabrics (Dean Harvey, acting chair- 
man). Section is working on specifications for electrical 
cotton tape, but some details are not yet cleared up, and 
it was decided to conduct further investigations by members 
of the committee before submitting specifications for 
adoption. A larger membership of the section was _ said 
to be greatly desired. 

Section 7—QOsnaburg Cement Bags. The tendency 
toward the use of paper bags was said to have reduced 
the volume of osnaburgs going into cement bags. There 
is no active work for the section to do this year as the 
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Il’. H. Whitcomb, 
Chairman of 
Committee D-13 


J. E. Skane, 


purchase of new osnaburg by cement manufacturers will 
amount to practically nothing. 
SUB-COMMITTEE A-2 
(A. M. Tenney, Chairman) 

Section 1—Rayon (A. M. Tenney, chairman). The 
section prepared a general revision of specifications for 
rayon to agree as far as possible with the specifications 
of the Bureau International pour la Standardisation des 
Fibres Artificielles, a group representing the combined 
European Viscose manufacturers. Report from a special 
committee on moisture regain in rayon was presented by 
Prof. George B. Haven, chairman, which indicated that 
the previously determined regain (144%) is not accurate. 
\n effort will be made to arrive at a moisture regain which 
would be a close approximation of present manufacturing 
practice; however, present specifications are to be con- 
tinued as tentative for another year. 

Section 2—Rayon Fabrics (M. C. D. Crawford, chair- 
man). The meeting of Section 1 on Rayon and the joint 
meeting with Sub-Committee B-1 consumed the entire first 
day. It was not found feasible to hold the organization 
meeting of Section 2 which was scheduled. It was pro- 
posed that a meeting of this section be held in New York 
City on the first convenient date. 

SUB-COMMITTEE A-5 

Section 1—Sugar Bags. The section recommended that 
the present specifications remain on the books as tentative 
until such time as the jute mills of India will recognize 
the A. S. T. M. specifications. 

SUB-COMMITTEE B-1 

Section 1—Methods. The committee recommended for 
adoption the tentative standard for determining the per- 
centage of cotton and wool in a fabric mixture. 


Demonstrates “Flexometer” 


Dr. W. D. Appel, chief of the textile section, Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., demonstrated a new 
instrument called the ‘“Flexometer,” which measures the 
energy required to fold a sample of fabric and the 
energy recovered on unfolding. By this machine it is 
possible to obtain a definite measurement of the draping 
qualities of any given fabric. 

The paper by F. J. Cheatham, senior cotton tech- 
nologist, Division of Cotton Marketing, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., presented 
information on the production and consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton by grades and staple lengths and indicated 
the parts of the Cotton Belt where cotton of different 
lengths are produced. Accurate statistics were given to 
show the domestic mill consumption of cotton by staple 
lengths and to indicate that the country produces a sur- 
plus of § in. and shorter length cotton, above the require- 
ments of domestic mills, amounting to approximately 
6,000,000 bales annually, or over one-third of our total 
production. 


Research on Cotton 


Some extremely important and valuable research 


studies now being conducted by the Division of Cotton 
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Secretary 


Marketing of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Washington, D. C., were described in a paper by Dr. 
R. W. Webb, associate cotton technologist, which gave 
in summary form the results of experimental work de- 
signed to improve the official standards and to establish 
more definite methods for measuring the quality of cot- 
ton. Of particular interest was the report on methods of 
determining color, length of fiber and the composition 
of fibers of different kinds. By using different types 
of sorters and by developing improvements on methods 
previously used, Dr. Webb has been able to make fiber 
arrays and to determine accurately the number and per- 
centage of fibers of different lengths in any given sample 
of cotton. 

For the first time Committee D-13 was shown some 
important aspects of the micro-chemical work being con- 
ducted in the Division of Cotton Marketing, and the 
information presented by Mrs. Wanda K. Farr, associate 
cotton technologist, Washington, D. C., in a paper on the 
subject, “The Development of Cotton Fibers,” dealt with 
the formation and growth of individual cotton fibers 
from the beginning of cell-life. Mrs. Farr also made 
a preliminary report on recent X-ray studies which will 
ultimately aid in determining the composition and chem- 
ical structure of cotton fibers. 

Some lines of study for determining the biological 
factors influencing variation in the length of individua! 
cotton fibers in any given sample were suggested in a 
paper by Dr. R. Y. Winters, Director of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


The Testing Laboratory 


Another very interesting paper was on the subject, 
“The Testing Laboratory and Its Relation to the Textile 
Mill,” by R. H. Adams, of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga. The future importance of the textile industry in 
its relation to other manufacturing groups in the coun- 
try, according to Mr. Adams, will largely be determined 
by the efficiency of research work and the extent to 
which its results are applied in the industry. 

The importance of making breaking-strength tests of 
yarn or fabrics under identical humidity conditions, if 
comparisons are to be accurate, was emphasized in a 
comprehensive paper by E. C. Gwaltney, vice-president 
and general manager, Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc., Laurel 
Hill, N. C. An instrument for measuring moisture re- 
gain in material to be tested was demonstrated and its 
accuracy illustrated. Prof. Haven submitted a paper 
showing results obtained in testing material with the 
regain measuring apparatus as compared with tests made 
under controlled conditions. 

At the conclusion of the general session a paper was 
presented by B. H. Foster, United States Rubber Co., on 
the subject, “Getting Better Acquainted With Stretch.” 


Ixperiments on stretch in tire cord were illustrated by 
lantern slides. 
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S.N.E.T.C. Focuses Attention Upon 


New England Council Movement 


HE Southern New England Textile Club, reflect- 

ing the aggressive spirit which has made it one of 

the outstanding organizations in the textile indus- 
try, focused attention upon the work of the New England 
Council at its meeting in Providence, R. I., Saturday of 
last week. Gathered at the speaker’s table were repre- 
sentatives of the States of Rhode 
Island and Maine, of the city of Prov- 
idence, of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, and of the 
New England Council, the latter rep- 
resenting also diverse branches of in- 
dustry and trade. 

The meeting, which was one of the 
largest ever held by the club, effec- 
tively demonstrated to the textile men 
present the constructive activities of 
the New England Council directed to- 
ward bringing to New England the 
full advantage of its geographic and 
economic unity. 

It was this thought which was 
stressed by Dudley Harmon, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Council. In- 
troduced by W. S. Pepperell, president 
of the club, Mr. Harmon stated that 
his organization is necessarily keenly 
interested in the welfare and progress 
of the textile industry which contin- 
ues as the largest single industry in New England. The 
Council, he stated, is trying to develop the type of coop- 
eration referred to by President Hoover when he 
marked that 
community.” 


re- 
“progress is born of cooperation within a 


The Council’s part, Mr. Harmon pointed out, is to 
bring the various groups and interests together, lay out 
the work, inject a certain stimulus and leadership, and 
then “stand on the side lines and cheer.” Its job, there- 
fore, is to stimulate progress and then tell the world 
about it. The speaker cited an article from The Business 
Week in which other sections of the country were ad- 
vised to organize in the way that New England has. 

“The Council’s work has created for your industry and 
for every other industry a more wholesome atmosphere in 
which to carry on,” said Mr. Harmon. “Our only sug 
gestion is that you continue your cooperation and then 
let the Council chronicle your progress.” 

Ex-Governor Brewster Principal Speaker 

Prior to the principal address of the meeting, which 
was delivered by Hon. Ralph O. Brewster, former 
governor of Maine, brief talks were made by Hon. James 
G. Connelly, Lieutenant-governor of Rhode Island; 
Mayor James FE. Dunne, of Providence; and Lincoln 
Baylies, president of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. The latter extented to the members of 
the club a cordial invitation to attend the 75th anniver- 
sary of the National Association in Boston, April 30 and 


May 1, and also expressed appreciation of the assistance 


rendered his organization by the Southern New England 
Textile Club. 





HW’. S. Pepperell, president, S.N.E.T.C. 





Ex-Governor Brewster’s principal theme was a plea 
for amendment of the Sherman Act which will permit an 
industry to control both the production and marketing of 
its product. An abstract of his address follows: 

“Only a New England Yankee in this august assemblage 
would dare to discuss the textile problem of New England 
and the United States. The problem, 
however, is not peculiar to this industry. 
The whole picture of America has 
changed and textiles as one of the oldest 
machine industries is simply anchored 
more closely than most others to the past. 
The infant prodigies of modern business 
move forward unhampered by any ruts. 
Prejudices have not been able to germi- 
nate in the limited time that they have 
lived. 

“One ventures on the textile situation 
with less temerity because the difficulty 
seems to be not so much industrial as 
economic. Most of the older industries 
of the country and many of the younger 
are suffering from the current glut. 
Productive indigestion everywhere pre- 
vails—too many factories, too much ma- 
chinery, an over-supply of capital and 
intelligence devoted to doing anything 
that we by any chance desire, and to the 
production of many things that we do not 
even want. Super-salesmanship and in- 
stallment buying seem now to have run 
their course and America is experiencing 
the logical results of a violent collision 
with a vehicle denominated as the law of supply and demand. 

“If the owners of one-half the textile machinery of the 
country would agree to close down their looms, the problem 
would be temporarily alleviated, but we should need in addi- 
tion to exact a pledge from each incipient entrepreneur that 
he would not divert any capital that he might borrow into 
acquisition of the silent looms. 

“Such a quixotic solution is, however, not likely to occur. 
We must go forward with things as they are, or as we are 
going to make them. 

“The New England textile industry offers the most extreme 
example and yet the logical result of old metfiods in a 
new day. 

“A member of the Farm Board has recently contributed 
this gem: ‘No industry can demonstrate a profit from its 
operations unless it controls both the production and the 
marketing of its product.’ 

“This sounds a profound truth in modern merchandising. 
Yet the Sherman Anti-Trust Act prohibits precisely that. 
The Sherman Act legislates the law of the jungle where only 
the strongest may survive. In the comparatively pastoral 
conditions of 1900 the difficulties were not so great. 

“The application of the business philosophy represented by 
Sherman Act for another decade seems calculated to bring: 
an economic autocracy such as the world has never known. 

“Carrying out the letter and the spirit of the Sherman Act, 
an organization with adequate resources might in a decade 
dominate the cotton industry of the United States. 

“Trade agreements among competitive groups to control 
both production and marketing are the only alternative to 
industrial integration on an ever more gigantic scale. This 
may even mean price-fixing. 

“Nor does this proposal indicate a fear of monopoly, but 
merely a concern and an affection for the small industries 
and the small communities of the United States. It is neces- 


sary also to remember that bankrupt industries pay poor 
wages. 
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“Modification of the Sherman Act to permit progress along 
these lines is imperatively required. 

“Permitting the cooperative control of various units in 
production and marketing offers the possibility of a healthy 
industry with profits that shall be fair. At the same time it 
seems the only way in which small independent units may 
possibly survive. Yet these scattered industries have been 
the glory and the strength of America thus far. If any 
organization by reason of its low cost production desires to 
remain outside, it must be left with complete freedom, but 
with an avenue open for it to fall in line.” 


Honored Guests Present 


Seated at the speaker’s table were: 


William S. Pepperell, assistant treasurer of the Grosvenor- 
Dale Co., and president of the Southern New England Tex- 
tile Club; Frederic W. Howe, vice-president of the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, and first vice-president of the 
club; William O. Buzzell, agent of the Wamsutta Mills, and 


second vice-president of the club; Lincoln Baylies, of Amory, 
Browne & Co., and president of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers ; Dudley Harmon, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the New England Council; James G. Connolly, lieu- 
tenant-governor of Rhode Island; Ralph O. Brewster, ex- 
governor of Maine; James E. Dunne, mayor of Providence; 
Henry D. Sharpe, of Brown & Sharpe, Providence; Richard 
B. Watrous, secretary of the Providence Chamber of Com- 
merce; and the following members of the New England 
Council: John F. Tinsley, general manager of Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works; George L. Crooker, of Providence; 
Frank A. Sullivan, of Westerly; Harry R. Lewis, Arthur 
Ingraham, William McGregor. 


President Pepperell expressed appreciation of the 
work of the dinner committee consisting of Frederic C. 
Howe, Henry C. Dexter and J. F. Reardon; as well as 
of the cooperation of Richard B. Watrous and of Philip 
C. Wentworth, joint secretary of the club. 


Conference on Technical Research Planned 


HE Textile Research Council has invited major 

associations to appoint representatives or commit- 

tees to meet in joint conference with the officers 
and directors of the Council at the University Club, 
Boston, Wednesday, April 30, at 10:30 a.m. The ses- 
sion will be devoted to reports of the work of the Council 
and will be followed by luncheon at the club, and the 
latter by general discussion. 

The letter of invitation explains that the officers of 
the Textile Research Council, ever since its formation 
in 1926, have been working upon a plan of scientific 
research for the whole industry, and upon the plan of 
a central body that should have charge of financing and 
administering this research work. The letter adds that 
the officers feel they have progressed to a point where 
they believe they have something definite and constructive 
to offer to the industry. It is the opinion of the officers, 
however, and also of Franklin W. Hobbs, who is one of 
the directors, and is also president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, vice-president of the 
Wool Institute, and an ex-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, that before proceeding 
further they should present their ideas formally to the 


leading associations for their constructive criticisms, sug- 
gestions and endorsement in present or amended form. 

Another reason for calling this joint conference, ac- 
cording to the letter of invitation, is the need of active 
endorsement and support by the textile industry and its 
associations of H.R. 9557, a bill authorizing the Textile 
Alliance Foundation and providing a fund of about 
$1,500,000 for scientific and economic textile research. 
This bill was introduced into the House by Congressman 
Schuyler Merritt of Connecticut, and may be reported 
out by the Committee of Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at any time. The letter adds that it is hoped that 
at the April 30 conference a plan may be worked out 
for cooperative support of the Merritt bill by the asso- 
ciations. Details of the bill appear on page 71. 

Adjournment of the last session of the conference 
will be in ample time for attendance at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers which starts April 30 at the Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, Boston. In addition those who attend 
the Textile Research Council conference will have the 
opportunity to visit the textile show which will be held 
all that week at Mechanics Building, Boston. 





Plant of H. C. Aberle Co., Philadelphia, which has suffered from a strike for several 


weeks, as reported in these columns on March 15. 


If satisfactory settlement is not 


made the entire business may be moved t> another location. 
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Oiled 


By A. R. Marley, B.S. 


North Carolina State College Textile School 


Photomicrographs — of 
Showing Cleanliness 


Before and After Spraying—This View 
Shows Unoiled Cotton Fiber. 


OMPARATIVE tests were made on both white 
and colored stocks of oil-treated and untreated 
carded cotton. The purpose of these tests was to 
compare the running qualities ; (visible and in- 
visible) ; cleanliness of the and machines; end 
breakage on the roving frames, spinning frames, and 
spoolers; breaking strength; and counts or number of 


waste 


rooms 


Varn. 

These tests were conducted at Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Mill No. 3, at Cooleemee, N. C., by A. R. Marley with 
the assistance of the operators and management. No 
changes were made for the tests as run, and equal 
conditions of moisture for both lots of each color were 
obtained by running them on parallel lines of machines 
through the mill. Cooperation from the management 
and operators helped to make a more comparative test. 
This work was carried through for two weeks’ regular 
null operation. “Twenty bales or approximately 8,800 Ib. 
of local cotton to l-in. staple, middling grade were 
used. 


Type of Oil Used 


Minerol “E,”” from Borne, Secrymser Co., 17 
Place, New York City, was employed as the 

This was applied with the high-pressure sys- 
tem into the conveyor pipe on leaving the upstroke 
cleaner. The amount put on was 0.3 of 1% figured on 
the amount of cotton going through. 
approximately 5 oz. of oil to 
going through 


Bret mn 
Battery 
lubricant. 


This will figure to 


every) 100 |b. of cotton 
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TEST NO. 34 of the Arkwrights, Inc.. was 
conducted to compare oil-treated with un- 
treated carded cotton. This article is an 
abstract of Mr. Marley’s complete report 
of the results of the test which appeared 
in the Book of Proceedings of the Southern 
Textile Association. 


Cotton — Actual 
Diameter of Area Shown 
Was 0.028 inch. 





Cotton 
Spirality 


Texas 
and 


Two comparative tests consisting of two lots each were 
run, one test being on raw white stock, and the other on 
colored. One lot of cotton from each test was treated 
with oil on leaving the upstroke cleaner. Each set of fig- 
ures must be treated separately, since there is no compari- 
son between the figures compiled on the white and on the 
colored stocks. Each lot contained about 2,200 lb., and 
four lots were used. 

Each lot was run through the same cleaning ma- 
chinery, because it would give a more accurate test on 
cleaning. On reaching the card room the two tests were 
run separately, and each lot in the two tests was run 
on parallel lines of machines. The machines used were 
bale breaker, vertical opener, upstroke cleaner, breaker, 
intermediate and finisher pickers, cards, one process rov- 
ing frame, spinning frame, and spoolers. The white 
stock was spun into 21s yarn and the colored stock into 
10s varn. 

Test of Yarn 


The yarn was broken on a motor-driven skein tester ; 
speed of the main stretching screw, 12 in. per min. A 
skein of 120 yd. was used. Twenty-five breaks were 
made every three hours, and a total of 500 breakings and 
sizings were taken. This made a total of 2,000 for the 
four lots of cotton, 1,000 on the white and 1,000 on the 
colored. The humidity reading was taken every two 
hours and each hour at starting and stopping. The num- 
ber of ends down on the frames were recorded each hour 
to give a comparative check on the number per hour per 
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frame. The operators handled the count of end 
breakage, marking only those ends which broke 
from unknown reasons or faults of the roving. 
Ends down due to faults of the machine or oper- 
ators were not counted. 

Tests were made on the spoolers, hour after 
hour, throughout the week to determine an aver- 
age of ends breaking back at that machine. The 
spooler is the one central check on all machines 


Table I. 


Ends Down of Oiled and Unoiled Cotton 
White Stock No. 21s 
Unoiled Oiled 
Slubbers (2 days’ run) 9.000 1.000 


Intermediates (ends per 100 spindles perhr.) 0.326 0.262 
Spinning frames 
Spoolers 


3.140 2.360 
94.850 70.850 


Colored Stock No. 10s 


through which the cotton has come in the process Unoiled = Oiled 
of making it into yarn. The fewer ends to break Slubbers (2 days’ run) 4.00 0.000 
back here, the better the work must have run. Intermediates (ends per 100 spindles perhr.) 0.41 0.13 
This also checks the ends that broke back on the Spinning frames 1.14 0.96 
roving and spinning frames. The lots of varn Spoolers 73.02 67.80 
were changed about on the spooler to insure the . ee 
same conditions on the ihe Table II. Strength and Size of Yarns 
Waste with White Cotton White 
——Actual—-~ ~—Corrected— 

The waste percentages were figured from the Plain Oiled Plain Oiled 
amount fed and delivered, and the visible waste Average breaking strength 796 81.3 79.6 80.6 
weighed. The invisible waste, that loss which Average counts 20.74 20.57 20.74 20.74 
occurs in passing through the machines, can be : 
figured on the difference in the total waste and Colored 
the visible waste. It must be remembered that the Actual—. -—Corrected— 
waste and dust pulled into the dust chambers is Plain Oiled Plain Oiled 
part of the invisible loss. The less there is floating | Average breaking strength 170.2 170.8 168.6 170.8 
about in the air and hanging on walls, ceiling, and Average counts 945 Fh. 96: 98 
machines, the cleaner the work is going to run. 

With white cotton there was 5.16% invisible waste for from the amount originally in the raw stock. Invisible 


the unoiled stock and 3.62% for the oiled. This gives 
1.54% loss in the unoiled stock over the oiled. Figured on 
the amount fed (2,200 Ib.), this would give about 30 Ib. 

The percentages of waste in the opening room, in- 
cluding the breaker picker, were about the same. No 
comparison can be drawn here, because the cotton went 
through the vertical opener and the upstroke cleaner 
hefore reaching the position at which the oil was applied. 
\ny difference in the amount of waste would come 


SER 


Method of Applying Oil to Cotton in Opener Room 
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waste through the opening machinery and breaker picker 
was 0.84% less for the oiled cotton. 

The total waste through the intermediate and finisher 
pickers was 0.19% less for the oiled cotton, there being 
enough difference in the invisible waste to overbalance 
the increase in visible from the oiled stock. Visible 
waste was 0.05% more for the oiled cotton, showing that 
more heavy trash is thrown out here. The waste from 
under the pickers looked darker and laid closer to the 
floor, without so much dust. 
It was found to be more 
compact. Invisible: waste was 
0.25% less for the oiled 
cotton. It was 1.35% for the 
unoiled cotton and 1.10% for 
the oiled. 

In the card room the total 
waste was 6.74% for the 
unoiled and 5.83% for the 
oiled, a difference of 0.91% 
in favor of the oiled stock. 
The visible waste was 5.19% 
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for unoiled and 4.73% for the oiled, a difference of 
0.46% in favor of the oiled stock. Invisible waste was 
1.54% for the unoiled and 1.10% for the oiled, showing 
a difference of 0.44% in favor of the oiled stock. 

There was less fly and dust in the air and on the 
machines, which is verified by the decrease in the amount 
of sweeps (0.19% for the unoiled and 0.12% for the 
oiled). This should show that there is less breakage of 
fibers in the card, since the fly does not show up on the 
other machines by being whipped out from the roving 
and yarn. 

The yarn waste was 12.49% through the cards for 
the unoiled and 10.44% for the oiled. This makes a 
difference of 2.05% through the machines up to and 
including the cards. 

Since the number of ends that broke back was less 
for the oiled stock through the slubbers, roving frames, 
spinning frames, and spoolers, it is evident that there was 
less waste and the work ran better. The amount of 
cotton thrown off as loose fly from the slubbers and inter- 
mediates was noticeable, being less for the oiled work 
than for the unoiled. 


Waste with Colored Cotton 


The unoiled colored cotton had 3.24% invisible waste 
and the oiled had 2.65%, making a difference of .59%, 
which is about 11 lb. saved over the unoiled stock. The 
amount of visible was for both the unoiled and the 
oiled practically the same, the weight being a little more 
for the oiled in the picker room and a little less in the 
cards. There will be a small difference in favor of the 
oiled, because there is not as much breakage of fibers 
in working the oiled cotton. 

In the case of colored stock the amount of waste 
through the opening machinery and the breaker picker 
was more for the cotton used in the oiled lot. This is 
true of the visible waste, but the invisible was the same. 
The amount of waste through the vertical opener and 
upstroke cleaner is independent of the action of oil, be- 
cause oil was not, in this test, applied until the cotton 
passed these machines. The visible waste through the 
breaker picker was more for the oiled cotton. 

The total waste through the intermediate and finisher 
picker was about the same, being 1.31% for the unoiled 
and 1.33% for the oiled. The visible waste was 0.62% 
for the unoiled and 0.68% for the oiled. The invisible 
waste was less for the oiled, showing 0.65% against 
0.68% for the unoiled. 

The total waste from the cards was less for the oiled 





for the unoiled and 
for the oiled cotton, a difference of 2.09% in 


cotton, the figures being 8.02% 
5.93% 
favor of the oiled cotton. Visible waste from the cards 
also was less for the oiled, being 5.18% for the oiled 
against 6.71% for the unoiled. A difference of 1.53% 
was distributed as follows: 0.39% for the toppings; 
0.399 for strippings; 0.08% for sweeps; showing that 
there was less fly on and about the cards; 0.62% for fly 
and motes under the card and 0.05% for clearer. In- 
visible waste was 1.29% for the unoiled and 0.73% 
for the oiled. The total waste through the cards for 
the unoiled was 12.27% and for the oiled was 10.45%, 
the difference being 1.82%. 

The amount of waste thrown off through the slubbers, 
intermediates, spinning frames, and spoolers, and the 
amount made by ends breaking was less shown by the 
ends breaking back from the oiled cotton being less on all 
machines. 

Running Qualities 


As regards running qualities no difference could be 
seen in the picker room, cards, or drawing except that 
there was more fly and dust about from the unoiled 
cotton. Since there is less fly, it would mean that there 
would be less overhead cleaning to do, which would 
result in better work, because overhead cleaning causes 
waste to fall on and into the work. This makes run- 
ning conditions better for the stock and the operators. 
Since by actual count the number of ends down on the 
machines (slubbers, intermediates, spinning frames, and 
spoolers) was less, it necessarily means that the work 
was running better. 

The spoolers showed a smaller number of ends to 
break back per 100 spindles per hour for the oiled cotton. 
These ends which were counted, broke back from faulty 
piecing by the spinner and also from catching in the 
guides. 


Number of Ends Down 


The number of ends down on the machines were de- 
termined by actual count. The average per 100 spindles 
per hour is the average taken from many readings. The 
average on the roving frames comes from two days of 
constant running under the usual conditions. The aver- 
age on spinning comes from seven full days’ running. 
The spooling averages were taken as the yarn was run 
on the spoolers, several hours during several days being 
used to arrive at this figure. The results of these read- 


(Continued on page 69) 





Cleanliness of Card Where 
Oil-Treated Cotton Is Used 
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Similar Card Showing Lint Accumulation 
When Using Untreated Cotton 
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Questionnaire Asks Trade View 


on New F.-F. Hosiery Group Plan 


UT OF the smoke of much discussion and gen- 

eral uncertainty as to what should be done to 

stabilize the full-fashioned hosiery industry, three 
representative manufacturers in New York this week 
took definite steps to work out a solution. These three 
executives comprised a committee which mailed out to 
350 full-fashioned manufacturers a report on the present 
situation, with recommendations for action. The chief 
recommendation was that the knitters form a Full- 
Fashioned Group of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers’ Association, made up 
of manufacturers in all parts of the country; it also was 
suggested that regional groups be organized. The com- 
mittee comprised Ferdinand Thun, chairman, president 
of Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa.; William 
Meyer, president of Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, and 
Max Freschl, vice-president of Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee. The committee felt that the new unit would 
be in a stronger position to function by cooperating with 
the National Association, thus getting the benefit of 
trained and well-informed counsel of that organization. 


Trade Reaction Favorable 


The first reactions of the trade this week to the new 
project were favorable, though it was recognized that it is 
too early to gage market sentiment with any accuracy. 

The committee met in New York, March 12, to com- 
plete its report. Others at this session were: 

William Freschl, a vice-president of the Holeproof 
company; Laurance Mayer, vice-president of Julius 
Kayser & Co., New York, and Nathaniel Judson, chair- 
man of the board of Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., of 
Greensboro, N. C., and John K. Voehringer, president of 
that company. Edward T. Pickard, chief of the Textile 
Division, Department of Commerce, headed the delega- 
tion from Washington. W. C. Dumm, chief of the Do- 
mestic Commerce Division; I. J. Fairchild, chief of the 
Division of Trade Standards; James F. Hodgson, chief 
of the New York office, and Mr. Mack, also of the local 
office, participated in the discussion. 

The committee report commented that there is a 
chaotic condition in the full-fashioned industry, but that 
if demand for the product be kept active and perhaps 
given a stimulant, it is not yet over-expanded. 

The report in full follows: 

At a meeting Wednesday, March 12, attended by a com- 
mittee of representative hosiery manufacturers and also by 
five representatives of the Department of Commerce, an 
exhaustive discussion took place on the governing of the 
problems of the full-fashioned hosiery industry. 

It was the unanimous opinion of all present that group 
activity would be an important benefit to the industry. The 
present chaotic situation in the industry and the disturbing 
influence it has caused are the result of evil practices in the 
industry. Manufacturers for a period of years have tried to 


lower overhead expenses by using the double shift, disre- 
garding the fact that this increased production would sooner 
ir later present a problem. 

It has been recognized by economists, and the fact also is 
emphasized in Prof. George William Taylor’s book, “Signifi- 
cant Post-War Changes in the Full-Fashioned Hosiery In- 


” 


dustry,” that production capacity should be conservatively 
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Unsound 
production policies result in wasteful over-equipment. Other 
and older industries are suffering from over-equipment be- 
cause they have lacked guidance. The full-fashioned hosiery 
industry is still in a healthy condition, and, provided the 
demand for the product is kept active and perhaps given a 


based upon a careful study of normal demands. 


stimulant, is not yet over-expanded. Professor Taylor aptly 
points out that “since the trade association with regulative 
powers is as yet non-existent in the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry, the business executive of the industry must realize 
that management on a buyer’s market is quite different from 
management on a seller’s market. On a seller’s market, 
production is but the hasty wasteful process of giving mate- 
rial things a form or other quality which will satisfy insati- 
able and not over-critical demand; on a buyers’ market it 
must be more precise and economical. 


Group Plan Outlined 


The matter of organization is, obviously, the crying need 
of the hour. Your committee recommends the following: 

First. That an association of full-fashioned hosiery manu- 
facturers be formed to comprise the entire United States. 
That this association be known as the Full-Fashioned Group 
of the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers, with a vice-president of the association as chair- 
man, and an executive secretary employed solely for this 
group to work under the vice-president in charge. This ex- 
ecutive secretary shall also be the treasurer of the fund of 
the full-fashioned group. 

Second. That regional groups of the industry be formed, 
comprising the following groups: 

Philadelphia and district: Reading and district; New 
York, New Jersey and New England; Western States; 
Southern States. 

That each of these groups have a separate organization, 
with a chairman, who would be delegated to represent it in 
the national group. 

Third. That each firm joining the full-fashioned hosiery 
association obligate itself to pay an assessment equal to $4 
per month for each footer now in operation or ready for 
operation. 

For the expenses of the regional groups the funds of the 
national association’s full-fashioned group may be drawn 
upon. The National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers will charge a fair percentage of its overhead, 
rental, etc., for extending its facilities. 


Standard Specifications 


Fourth. The National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers’ Full-Fashioned Group shall work out 
standard specifications of merchandise with as wide a varia- 
tion as called for by consumers’ demand and existing equip- 
ment. 

Fifth. A market research is contemplated to determine 
the potential consumption requirements for women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery. 

Sixth. A sales promotion campaign is to be considered, in 
order to create and stimulate consumer interest in our 
product. 

Seventh. A policy of establishing trade practices and cor- 
recting trade abuses now existing is to be given consideration. 

Eighth. The question of stabilizing the market by cur- 
tailing production, or otherwise, is to be taken care of by a 
council in which the delegates of all the sections shall have 
a voice. 

There seems to be a unanimous demand for this type of 
group activity, and we feel that if this demand is strong 
enough that at least 75 per cent of the industry (by ma- 
chines) shall enroll in this group. 
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Some Novelty Yarns 
and Their Use in Worsted Mills 


By L. M. Harless 


HE FASHION in extreme novelties comes in 
cycles and usually follows the demand for plainer 
novelties. It behooves manufacturers to be ready 
when these cycles come. 

Many spinners of plain worsted yarns have often 
made novelty yarns by mistake, and the novelty-yarn 
manufacturer may be said to owe some of his success 
to the faults which have been produced in yarns. Many 
defects which produce a novel or attractive effect in the 
yarn, may be made regularly by the assistance of specially 
constructed machinery. 

Perhaps the most interesting novelty yarns are those 
known as loop yarns. The principle of loop making 
is the taking of two ends of ground yarn and _ piling 
on these the roving, which is much thicker and forms 
the loop. The yarn after this process has the appear- 
ance of a piano wire, and it is found necessary to add 
a binding thread to hold the loops. The binding thread 
must be very strong; and it is an advantage, if not a 
necessity, to use a two-ply binder. 

There is a third process, scouring and setting, through 
which mohair and worsted loop yarns are passed, as 
the loop is perfectly secured until the yarn is 
scoured. This causes the loop to burst out when the 
oil is removed, the mohair being of a particularly lively 
nature. The yarn should be first slightly set and dried. 
The finished article is a soft yarn, lustrous, and very 
Loop yarns have been chiefly used in the shawl, 
astrachan, and tweed trades, and occasionally as an effect 
thread in worsted cloth. 


not 


regular. 


Precautions in Weaving Loop Yarn 


ln weaving warps which contain loop yarns, care 
taken that too much strain is not put on to 
break the loop-binding thread, or the loops will disappear 
and cause an ugly fault which cannot easily be mended. 
Owing to the build and bulk of the yarn, it 1s very 
A loop Varn should 
be given plenty of room in both the reeds and the 
heddles, as lack of space can also break up the yarn. 

lt may be said that faults in loop yarn, chiefly caused 
ii the first process, have led to the manufacture of varia- 
tions of this interesting product. When the roving is 
piling up to form the thread, there can occur lengths 
of plain twist where there will be no loops in the finished 
thread. 
the novelty yarn known to the trade as the “spaced loop.” 
Vhis can now be made with any number of loops to- 


should be 


difficult to sew in spare lengths. 


This fault has been so controlled as to produce 


Loop Yarn from 
Spindles of Toulson 
Yarn Co. 
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gether, and with each group of loops at given distances 
apart, according to the capacity of the machine. 

or the tweed trade some beautiful effects can be 
obtained by using a colored roving to make the loop 
and threads of distinctive colors for the ground and 
binder. Some loop yarns have been made with two 
rovings of distinctive colors on a black ground and 
binder, giving a double-colored loop. The most suitable 
yarns used for the manufacture of loop yarns are those 
from mohair or luster wool; as, owing to the bending 
and bursting properties of these materials, they form the 
most perfect loops. 

Included among the extreme loop yarns are the follow- 
ing: white mohair loops, colored mohair loops, white 
mohair loops on colored cotton ground, colored mohair 
loops on black cotton, white or black mohair loops with 
colored nubs, and black and colored mohair loops with 
colored nubs. In these combinations worsted is used 
in place of mohair, according to demand. 


Nub and Gimp Yarns 


The tweed trade has also used worsted, mohair, and 
cotton nubs, some very pretty effects being produced 
with nubs of alternating colors and in a variety of 
shades. It is also possible to give almost any spacing 
in these yarns. <A very effective but expensive spot 
yarn is one which is composed of two colors joined to 
give the spot. 

The most suitable nub yarn for the dress trade, where 
the cloth is piece dyed, is one in which the nub is made 
of colored cotton, fast to cross dyeing, and entirel 
bound between the spots with black cotton or with some 
shade that will match the ground shade of the cloth. 
It is much better to have the ground and nub threads 
so bound that no grandrelle effect will show, as this is 
liable to be uneven when the ordinary binding is used. 

A very ingenious yarn is a cotton slub on worsted 
for piece dyeing, and some very neat or striking effects 
can be produced in the fabric according to the size of 
the slub. The slub can be made of white or colored 
cotton which will be unaffected by the piece dyeing. 
In the past when slubs were popular, it was the custom 
of manufacturers to size their warps, as it was found 
that there was then less disturbance of the slub when 
weaving. 

Another type of yarn, suitable for piece dyeing, is 
the all-wool flash yarn or spaced gimp which, when 
made from luster or mohair, gives a bright raised strand 
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about one inch long when contrasted with a ground 
cloth of botany or fine crossbred. This is used purely 
as an effect; as, when piece dyed, ground work and 
fancy yarn take the same shade. 


Union and Grandrelle Yarns 


There are many yarns that can be made up of various 
mixings of worsted, mohair, and cotton in either the 
dyed or undyed state, such as the stripe and check 
varns used in the dress and coating trade. In selecting 
a suitable effect thread, a great deal depends on the 
setting of the thread and the number of ends that come 
together in the cloth. For a very fine line stripe it 
is essential that the two colored threads, or the black 
and white threads (usually cotton, sometimes silk or 
worsted), which are twisted together to give the effect, 
should be of the best-quality combed Egyptian in order 
that twittiness will be avoided. Twittiness is sure to 
develop when these yarns are made from inferior singles, 
usually uneven to a degree. These uneven yarns, par- 
ticularly in a black and white grandrelle, will cause 
large lengths of white. In many places the strips will 
not be visible, and there will be little of that pinhead 
regularity of twist so desirable in a striped serge. 

A slight unevenness in a grandrelle is hardly noticeable 
when there are a number of threads placed together 
to give a broader stripe, and it is often safer to bind 
a two-ply black and white thread (making a three-ply). 
This will, to a great extent, still further break up the 
unevenness. This latter method is, perhaps, the most 
useful for single-end stripes. 

In weaving, it is desirable, where possible, to use 
two ends in a dent and make this the finest stripe. Two 
ends of 2/80s black and white in a dent will give a 
better stripe than one end of 2/40s black and white on 
an ordinary dress serge. In ordering cotton twists in 
colors from a yarn mill, the latter should be told in 
what types of cloth it is to be used, in order to insure 
the application of a suitable dye on the yarn that will 
be fast for the particular dye and finish in the piece. 

In using colored twists for stripes, it is well to watch 
the spinners’ warp tickets to note any slight variations 
in shade. These will be indicated in the ball or balls 
if there is a change in the dyeing. These ball warps 
must then be dressed systematically to a pattern across 
the beam according to the number of different shades. 
lf there is one ball out of four that is a new shade, they 
should be dressed three of old and one of new, this 
pattern to be repeated throughout the width of warp. 

[f a solid warp of grandrelle twist is required, the 
fault is avoided by having the yarn delivered on the 
beam. The spinner will see that the warp threads are 
properly blended. Where stripes have been put into 
coating serges, they have been known to disappear. In 
such a case the spinner may be sent for to meet the 
piece dyer, who asserts that the stripe threads are 
fugitive and unfit for wool cross-dyeing. The spinner 
listens to the dyer (who is seldom at fault) and iakes 
i cutting of cloth to his works for analysis, extracts 





certain threads, and scours them in soap and soda, with 
the result that the stripe thread reveals itself and is 
as bright in color as it was before the piece dyeing 
took place. The dyer had covered the stripes and had 
to rescour all the pieces. 

At the present time there is some demand for colored 
stripes to break the monotony of a solid covert warp 
of union or all cotton. These must be made from very 
level single yarns, and must be dyed with colors fast 
enough for cross dyeing. When a single-end stripe is 
desired on a cloth where the bulk of the warp is on 
the face, it is safest to use a yarn made of two-ply 
threads, or, as an alternative, two single cottons with 
a binder of white wool, because the piece has to be 
wool dyed. 

Uses of Union Yarns 


While on the topic of union yarns, a few notes as 
to their uses may be acceptable. The main demand for 
union yarns is largely for the ever-popular covert trade, 
and these warps are chiefly woven in three types of 
cloth; namely, gabardine, satin weave, or whipcord. 
When a fine white cotton effect is desired, it is very 
important that every care be used in the construction 
of the yarn, and in the selection of the two single 
yarns, one wool and one cotton. The wool thread must 
not be spun to the limit, but down to the counts where 
level and even yarns can be unfailingly produced. The 
cotton should be supercombed, clean, and level. 

If the thread is at all inclined to be specky, it would 
be cheaper to select a better. Much expense has been 
caused by pieces coming up covered with white specks 
which could be easily avoided. 

Before twisting the wool and cotton threads, tests 
should be made to ascertain the correct differences be- 
tween the counts of each thread that will secure a good 
weaving twist. As these yarns are composed of a 
thick worsted and a very fine cotton, this point is of 
great importance. Also there is a limit to the number 
of turns to be employed in twisting, because the chief 
strain is on the finer thread. 

Twist-warp coverts are preferable to coverts made 
from carded wool and cotton, as the effect is much 
more level in the piece when wool-dyed. There is great 
liability that the latter will contain a large number of 
long white fibers, owing to the unevenness of the length 
of staple in the cotton einployed in the carding process. 
experiments have been recently conducted with fabrics 
made from a ground work of plain twill into which 
is woven a floral design of union with fine white cotton. 
The effect is very pleasing and would also be much 
improved if the union warp contained a colored cotton 
thread in place of the white one. 

Where the whole warp is not of union, it is essential 
to tint the white union threads some fugitive color that 
will wash out in the scouring without redeveloping on 
contact with acid or other chemicals that may be em- 
ployed in the after-process of dyeing. Some really re- 
markable effects have been caused by a weaver tying 
untinted union warp ends to some all-wool ground warp. 


_ Boutonné Yarn— 
Courtesy of N. B. 
Kneass Brooks 
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Fabric Defects 
Caused by Water 


mn - ee 


By Herbert C. Roberts 


EFFECTS frequently oc- 
curring in mills doing 
wet finishing, dyeing, 
bleaching streaky 
goods, spots and stains, resists 
and over-dyed pieces, off 
shades, and yellow bleached 

The water used in 
processing the fabrics is often 
prime cause of these troubles 
yet in determining the pro- 
cedure necessary to correct the 
condition, many times the 
process water is the last item 
to be considered. 

To the influence of 
unsuitable water we shall cite 
three typical cases where the 

he a water used was at fault and 

Fig. 3. Sample of led to defects in wet finishing 

Artesian Well Water — and dyeing processes. We be- 

with Black Precipitate 

of Insoluble Iron Salts 


and are 


LOC rds. 


shi WwW 


lieve that in many instances, 
if mills having similar trouble 
will first examine and consider 
the water supply from the various angles, the cause will 
be readily found. 


Scum on Knit Fabric 


\ knitting mill located in the Middle Atlantic section 
of the country had for its chief source of water supply 
an artesian well. Without treatment, this water was 
worthless for bleaching and dyeing. It averaged about 
35 grains per gal. of lime and magnesium salts, princi- 
pally carbonates and bicarbonates. There was an ex- 
A water softener 
of the lime-soda type was installed and gave good sat- 
isfaction while the mill ran on 
processing the cotton goods, chiefly bleached underwear, 
very little soap and other fatty materials were used. 
When the demand for rayon underwear supplanted that 
of cotton, the mill began manufacturing this type of 
\t first they only knit the rayon and sent it 
out to be bleached and dyed. It was returned to them 
and made into garments. As production increased they 
the rayon in their own plant. 
’ developed in the scouring. At times 
there was no lather on the scouring bath, regardless of 
the amount of On_ these 


cessive amount of iron also present. 


cotton goods. In 


oO 
LOC ds. 


began processing Spas- 


modically trouble 


soap and detergents used. 
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batches and on the sides of the machine there was a thick, 
heavy deposit of insoluble grease. In Fig. 1 is shown 
the curd and sum deposited on the fabric, in Fig. 2 the 
scum taken from the sides of the scouring machine, and 
in Fig. 3 a 4-0z. sample of artesian well water from 
which a black sediment of iron salts precipitated after 
the sample had stood for four hours. It was thought 
that the scouring agent was not suited for this class of 
goods and the product of another firm was adopted. For 
a time there was no further trouble. Without any warn 
ing the greasy scum made its appearance again, and 
another change in materials was made in hopes of cor- 
recting the trouble. Once more it came and went. 

This time an analysis of the scum was made, where- 
upon it was found to be composed of iron and lime 
soaps. All the materials used were checked and tested 
No iron could be found. An 
analysis was made of the water before and after treat- 
ment. No iron and only very small traces of calcium 
salts were found in the treated water. The untreated 
water was badly contaminated. The only conclusion that 
could be drawn was that at times some of the raw water 
must have found its way into the main supply. The 
piping system was checked and it was found that there 
was no chance of this. The water-softening system was 
then carefully gone over, and the trouble was finally 
located. The water treating was all done at night by a 
inan who in addition to running the water treating 
plant, was night watchman, fireman, and did some repair 
work. The system was designed to work automatically 

Pumps carried the water from the well to a storage 
tank and when this was full, it was dumped into the 
settling tank, and as it flowed it siphoned over into the 
settling tank doses of hydrated lime and soda ash solu- 
tion from their respective storage tanks. When the 
watchman made his rounds, he estimated the length of 
time it would take before the lime and soda tanks would 
need replenishing. For example, if the gage showed 
that there were six inches of lime solution in the tank, 
he would estimate that it would last an hour and a half 
longer. If his estimate was incorrect or he was other- 
wise occupied when the hour and a half was up, the lime 
tank would be siphoned dry and much of the sludge 
would be carried over into the settling tank. Air would 
then be drawn through the lime pipe and this would 
oxidize the lime adhering to the pipe and cause the line 
to be completely closed by a plug of lime sludge. Asa 
result, when the lime tank was again filled, no lime was 


for iron and calcium. 
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siphoned over into the settling tank, and the water re- 


ceived no treatment. At times several thousand gallons 
of water would pass into the storage tank without treat- 
ment, and when this was used in the dyehouse it de- 


stroyed the soap and other scouring materials depositing 
. scum on the goods and on the sides of the machines. 
This trouble was eliminated by placing bell signals in 


advantageous places, which would ring when any tank 


was nearly empty. Then if it was not convenient to 
recharge the empty tank, the operator could shut off 
the pump, and thus prevent any water from entering the 
settling tank. 


Difficulty in Dyeing 


A New England felt mill that had been making < 
cheap line of uncolored materials decided to produce a 
high-quality dyed product. It had one source of water, 
a,river some 60 miles long upon whose banks were a 
number of cities and towns each teeming with industrial 
plants, including steel mills, dye houses, tanneries, etc. 

For some reason the dyer could not produce perfectly 
dyed goods. Dvers were changed, and still the goods 
were unevenly colored and the same amount of dyestuff 
would not produce the same color on successive lots. 
The trouble was particularly annoying on dark browns. 
Sometimes the goods had a greenish cast and at other 
times a reddish cast. The dyer was powerless to over- 
come this variation. All the evidence showed the water 
to be the cause of the trouble. A chemist was employed 
who did nothing but test the water. He made several 
analyses a day and found that at times the water had a 
slight acid reaction and at other times was _ strongly 
alkaline. Sometimes there was considerable sulfate of 
metal present with little chloride, and again the reverse 
was true. Sometimes both were present in large 
amounts. This variation accounted for the different 
results obtained in the dyehouse. To correct the trouble 
an elaborate water-treating plant was necessary. The 
water from the river flowed at a known rate through a 
float valve and into a series of baffles where it was 
mixed with alum and caustic soda. The alum precipi- 
tated the organic matter while the caustic precipitated 
the iron and insured the correct degree of alkalinity. 
The water then flowed into a settling basin where the 
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Fig. 2. Scum from Scouring Tank 
Caused by Use of Hard Water 
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Fig. 1. Curd and Scum Deposited 
on Knit Fabric 


bulk of the impurities settled out. From the basins the 
water passed through filters and a zeolite water softener 
into a storage tank where it was held for use in process- 
ing. The installation of this system made a vast im- 
provement in the quality of the product. There were no 
more streaky goods; the dye went on evenly; and there 
was no further trouble in obtaining constant results. 


Dyeing Union Fabrics 


A mill in the mountainous regions of New York State 
found so much trouble in processing its wool and cotton 
mixed goods and with scale in the boilers that the man- 
ager decided to install the latest-type zeolite water 
softener. After due course of time the installation was 
complete and every one from the engineer to the fin- 
isher thought all his troubles were over; but difficulty in 
dyeing developed. The dyer had trouble in making the 
color go on the wool. (He had been using neutral-dye- 
ing acid colors to color the wool.) Now, no matter 
how long he boiled the dyebath or how much salt he 
used, the color would not go on. Just as the manager 
was about to discontinue the use of the softener he dis- 
covered the trouble. The unsoftened water was crystal 
clear, but contained over 250 parts per million of calcium 
carbonate. After the water had passed through the 
softener the calcium carbonate was converted into the 
corresponding amount of sodium carbonate. The 
alkalinity of the sodium carbonate was strong enough 
to retard the neutral-dyeing wool colors and they could 
not be driven on the goods. The trouble was overcome 
in the dyehouse by adding a small amount of acetic acid 
to each dye bath to neutralize the sodium carbonate 
formed. 

The boilers were badly scaled with a hard flint-like 
coating. The soft water began to dissolve and loosen 
this scale. This increased the suspended matter to such 
an extent that frequent “blowing down” was necessary, 
as well as a semi-monthly cleaning. In a few months 
the plates and tubes were free from scale and no further 
trouble occurred. It was noticed that the installation of 
the softener made a marked reduction in the daily coal 
consumption and in the amount of soap and other chem- 
icals used as well as an improvement in quality of the 
merchandise. 
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Iilustrating Method for Designing a 
Calculating Chart 


Chart for Figuring 


Production of Knitting Machines 
and Related Problems 


By A. S. Mark 


IGURING the output of circular knitting ma- 

chines for various types of work can be done most 

rapidly and simply by means of a properly de- 
signed chart. The following problem will first be solved 
by the every-day long-hand method, and then graphically, 
so as to show the comparative simplicity of the latter 
method. 

\ mill has twelve frames of eight feed each, running 
with a cylinder speed of 28 r.p.m. The fabric has 24 
courses per inch. We want to find the total production 
in yards per hour. 

The general formula for the production of circular 
knitting machines is as follows: 


(Speed of frame) (Feeds) (Frames) X (60 min.) 
(Courses per in.) (36 in.) 
Production in yd. per hr. 
(38. > 8S «x 60 x 12) os 
— 187 yd. per hour. 
é x 36 


lime is required to multiply the four numbers of the 
numerator and divide by the product of the denominator. 
This same problem has to be solved over again whenever 
any one of the above variables changes. 

Graphical Solution 

Now for the graphical solution. The chart consists 
of five vertical lines, four of which are calibrated. The 
first line to the left shows the cylinder speed of the 
frames. The second is a pivot line. The third represents 
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the production of any number of frames in yards per 
hour. The fourth represents the number of frames. 
The fifth is for the courses per inch. 

To solve the above example graphically, lay a straight 
edge from 28 r.p.m. on the first vertical line to 12 frames 
on the fourth line, as shown by dotted line 1. Now 
join the point A, where the pivot line is intersected, with 
24 courses per inch on the fifth vertical line, as shown 
by dotted line 2, and read the answer to the problem, 
187 yd. per hour, instantly upon the “yards-production” 
line. 


Other Factors 


Many other factors can be found, aside from the 
yardage produced, with this identical chart. For in- 
stance, we may want to know how many eight-feed 
frames would be required to give us 220 yd. per hour, if 
the machine speed is 24 r.p.m. and the courses per inch 





in the fabric are to be 18 courses per inch. Actually 
we would have to proceed as follows: 

Courses per in.) & (Yd. per hr.) * (36 in. 

(curses pet in.) X (Fd. per he (36 in.) _ Number of frames. 
(Cylinder Speed) x (60 min.) (8 feeds) 


Graphically, simply lay a straight-edge from 220 yd. 
per hour on the production line to 18 courses per in. 
Project it back to where it cuts the pivot line at B. Then 
join B on the pivot line with 24 r.p.m. on the cylinder- 
speed line, and read the answer on the number-of-frames 
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e. Since the answer is 124 frames, 13 frames will be 

juired to take care of the production. 

It goes without saying that this chart can be designed 
t. fit the requirements of any mill, with frames of any 
number of feeds, and anyone can design and use the 
chart with little technical knowledge. With equal ease 
we can find and predetermine the cylinder speed of the 
irames to give us any desired production for any number 
o! frames on any fabric construction. Elimination of 
calculations, besides saving time, reduces the possibility 
ol errors. 

Construction of Nomographs 


There is nothing mysterious or complicated in the 
design of a chart of this type, although the ease with 
which problems are solved seems to amaze and mystify 
those not familiar with its construction. 

Take, for instance, a simple graphical multiplication 
or division. We will say that the practical limits decided 
upon are a minimum of 10 and a maximum of 100, so 
as to make the process very simple. 

Plot a simple logarithmic scale vertically on a piece 
of paper 5 or 6 in. high, beginning with 10, which has 
a logarithm of 1.00, and concluding with 100, which has 
a logarithm of 2.00. Find from the tables and _ plot 
the logarithms of as many intermediate points as may be 
desired. Six inches to the right draw another line 
parallel to the first and calibrate it exactly as the first, 
so that its various points correspond with the same 
points of the first. This method is an empirical one, 
but a very easy one to use and is sufficient for practical 
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Chart for the Solution of Knitting Problems 
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purposes. It eliminates entirely “moduli,” formulas, and 
other technicalities that add considerably to the con- 
fusion of those not experienced enough in their use. 
To complete the chart we must locate the product 
line. Again the empirical method is the most practical. 
We do not know where the product line will be, but 
we do know that the point of intersection of a line 
joining 20 on the first line with 40 on the second line 
(see line A, Fig. 2) and another line joining 40 on the 
first line with 20 in the second line (see line B) will 
intersect at a point K which lies on the product line, 
and that that point will be the product of 20x40 or 800. 
In a like manner, line C and line D will cross each other 
at the point L, and that point is also on the product 
line, its value being 50x100 or 5,000. Now we draw 
a line joining K and L, extending it on either side, and 
begin calibrating it from any convenient points, say 20 
and 50 on the first line. Dotted lines from the point 
20 to 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30, etc., on the last line give 
us the various subdivisions on the product line K-L. 


If the Seale Is Dissimilar 


It is often the case that the scale of the two lines 
is dissimilar, in which case the product line will not 
be exactly equi-distant from the parent lines. Again, in 
such a case, the empirical method explained above is 
by far simpler and more practical than the technical one. 

Division by means of the chart is accomplished by 
using the first and second lines as parent lines. The 
third line then gives the result. 
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Chinese Trucking 
Facilities for Dis- 
tribution of Goods 





Chinese Market for Textiles 


By Walter Buchler 


URING recent years the textile industry in China the business there it pays to cut profits. This accounts 

has made rapid progress and there are now 120 for India’s larger share of China’s imports of raw cotton 

cotton mills of any importance in different parts at the expense of other countries. 
of the country, 3,638,098 spindles and 29,788 looms. In Apart from raw cotton, China presents a good field 
addition to these, there are numerous smaller mills scat- for manufactures of cotton of every description and, 
tered over the country, many of them working day and although the market may not appear of particular 
night. An ample supply of cheap labor, which produces importance when compared with domestic demand, 
satisfactory work under efficient supervision, makes it manufacturers and exporters here should certainly 
certain that the near future will see still more mills interest themselves, as both cheap and good quality ma- 
ertected in China and a still greater demand for textile terial can be sold there. China presents three different 
machinery. While cotton is grown extensively in markets for textiles; low price, medium price, and high 
China, considerable quantities are imported, mainly from price goods. There are 450 to 500 million Chinese, the 
India. China is essentially a price market and to get majority of whom can afford only the cheapest of wear- 





Chinese Textile Imports 


Corron YARN, GRAY SOME OF IMPORTANT Corron GoopDs 
IMPORTS INTO CHINA 1928 
1926 —1927——— 1928 H. Taels 
From: Piculs H. Taels Piculs H. Taels Piculs H. Taels Shirtings and sheetings (Gray) 16,004,714 
U.S.A 81 8,413 164 9,606 101 15,750 Drills and jeans............. 6,393,580 
British India 24,208 1,584,403 31,282 1,881,732 26,486 1,484,060 T-Cloths, gray i : 1,171,153 
Great Britiar 5,739 469,976 255 22,980 788 78,934 Cotton flannel, or flanallette, gray ; 1,437,008 
Japan 209,722 13,890,293 87,971 5,895,867 61,037 3,597,169 Drills and jeans, dyed, plain 5,617,790 
Hongkong 174,983 8,991,037 140,342 7,199,788 162,347 8,317,489 Sateen drills (5-shaft). : 17,232,565 
— - —_ — - Cotton flannel, or flanellette, white, 
lotal including others 427,572 25,590,004 274,753 15,724,235 255,512 13,732,005 dyed, or printed 5,494,183 
Printed cambrics, lawns, muslins, shirt- 
( rON YARN; GRAY, GASSED; BLEACHED: DykrD; BLEACHED AND GASSED; DYED AND ings, sheetings, and T-Cloths 11,389,831 
GASSED; BLEACHED AND MERCERIZED; DYED AND MERCERIZED Printed sateen drills. .. : : 6,036,805 
“ee pt ae white, plain ; eee 
. - = = ‘ srocades and shirtings ; é K 
U.S. A. 985 145.998 187 26,937 83 15,439 — Shirtings and sheetings, dyed, plain..... 1,980,404 
Great Britair 482 82,133 123 26,975 659 113,237  Sateens, [talians, and imitation venetians 3,098,091 
Japan 31,369 2,880,933 20,267 1,872,454 27,577 2,690,481 Venetians 2.478.636 
Hongkong 1,408 150,249 1,647 196,917 999 113,498 O5tton canvas Gor sails etc.) 1,062,882 
> ™ s, jeans, silesias agoneée 
Total including others 34,586 3,289,971 22,562 2,151,159 29,796 2,970,738 rinted on aimee ee ” 8,737,300 
Total imports of Cotton Yarn for first 6 months of 1929 1,307,991 piculs Cotton thread, dyed or undyed 1,998,995 
WooLEN AND WorRSTHD YARN AND Corp (including Berlin wool) 
From 
U.S.A 120 15,848 31 4,888 37 8,997 HOSIERY 
Great Britair 26,568 3,986,744 11,990 1,850,590 23,190 3,703,376 ale 
Germany 23,283 3,177,911 8,249 1,191,774 20,070 2,742,048 a a = 
Japan 2.115 315.599 2,060 341,982 2,397 393,990 From: 1926 1927 1928 
Hongkong 1,655 280,562 3,240 513,458 4,015 601,921 i. oe 145,701 57,588 202,891 
— ——— - Great Britain 94,065 74,076 132,383 
Potal including others 60,924 8,868,009 29,544 4,503,332 59,269 8,837,794 Germany ; 24,903 5,222 22,471 
Japan 132,498 214,761 230,563 
Raw Corron Hongkong sre 18,829 25,759 39,177 
1926 . . 1927-—— _ ——1928 : Total ine. others 441,421 400,993 667,003 
From Piculs H. Taels Piculs H. Taels Piculs H. Taels 
U.S.A 506,424 18,031,675 917,047 31,542,477 489,230 19,825,851 
British India 1,529,033 50,998,137 748,551 22,473,253 981,673 31,435,845 
Japan including Formosa 733,964 25,554,736 805,601 27,593,603 447,735 16,832,750 1 Picul = 133% lb. 
Total including others 2,795,618 95,473,810 2,491,384 82,204,272 1,933,290 68,548,778 tose woane ot eee ae 1 oh ° i: 
1928 (first 6 months) 1,044,722 piculs. Average value of Haikwan Tael, 1928... $0.71 
1929 (first 6 months) 1,761,945 piculs 


Average value of Haikwan Tael, 1929... $0.71 
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ToraL Imports INTO CHINA ae 2,192,854 5,687,570 9,343,179 
POM iced os scadden Pies 164,563 150,876 161,539 
1926 7 1928 - ———— a mm 
git — Haikwan Taels — ee Total including others..... 5,421,087 11,279,826 16,749,373 
(otton piecegoods, gray.......... 42,554,255 27,746,254 30,122,500 . : . 
stton piecegoods, white ordyed... 99,358,182 74,540,679 99,612,187 RAYON AND COTTON, RAYON AND WOOL, AND 
Cotton piecegoods, printed........ 22,108,599 21,552,493 28,686,570 RAYON Pipcp Goops 
\liscellaneous cotton goods....... 3,568,631 4,672,807 4,908,252 1926 1927 1928 
Cotton and manufactures of...... 131,627,410 105,890,830 94,681,846 From: 
; <<a icaek: “wakaanos ae cee U.S. A. 40,357 6,532 20,424 
Ge aes avi ccke ss 299,217,077 234,403,063 —- 258,011,355 aoe ee 1.838817 \san eee iaeane 
Germany 141,239 161,520 209,441 
7. 9 
RAYON Fioss AND YARN AND ARTIFICIAL WOOLEN YARN oo ious saat oo 
1926 1927 1928 Phas dss pewenaedte 538,714 694,345 2,463,559 
From: ——_———-Haikwan Taels- - ——_— ————— : 
1 Oe 14,785 Pe 35.757 Total including others..... 3,486,627 3,679,943 5,693,059 
S- Great Britain 321,643 868,919 1,247,116 Average value Haikwan Tael, 1926. $0.76 
; Germany... . 1,030,936 820,320 1,661,610 Average value Haikwan Tael, 1927 $0.69 
1s France... 733,225 1,991,887 2,563,042 Average value Haikwan Tael, 1928.. $0.71 
ing apparel made from low-priced imported piece goods. through periodicals and the press in general. Climatic 
There is a regular market for the following: conditions in the Orient call for a large variety of cloth- 
White shirtings 36 in. by 40 yards, 50 pieces to a case ing to be worn during different times of the year if one 
Colored twills 28 in. by 30 yards, 40 pieces to a case 1s: 60 keep healthy and comfortable. 
Plain edge black venetians [here are numerous drapery stores of high standing 
29 in. by 30 yards 30 pieces to a case in such cities as Shanghai, Hongkong, Tientsin, Harbin 
Yellow edge black venetians and others. Some of these import their needs in wear- 
29 in. by 30 yards 30 pieces to a case ing apparel direct, while department stores which also 
Colored venetians 29 in. by 30 yards 30 pieces to a case handle a great deal of such merchandise and _ have, 
Mercerized brocades 27 in. by 30 yards 40 pieces to a case during recent years, become more and more popular 
S Mercerized stripes, — oe among all classes of Chinese, offer still more scope for 
-orde rure S, 28 in. x 30-32 yards, eta , ; ae 
" corded figured poplins x eee merchants and manufacturers in this country wishing to 
30 pieces to a case ae a? : 
, Goa ate . tind connections for both cheap and quality goods. 
Worsted twills, 54-56 inches by 40-45 yards, i. a ae co 6 elidel the 
1 5 pieces to a case ei id drapery stores, of which there are a great 
: Fancy prints, 27 inches by 30 yards, number in all the larger towns, generally buy their re- 
r 40 pieces to a case quirements from local importers or wholesalers. One 
line which seems to be little known, except in Japan 
\ Among the Chinese the men wear gowns, vests and which ships more than $280,000 worth to China every 
- trousers, while the women wear trousers and close-fitting year, are cotton ankle-bands, which most Chinese wear, 
t jackets made of imported textiles. More and more the most popular sizes being 14 ins., 2 ins., and 24 ins. in 
1 Chinese are now taking to Western-style clothing, and bright colors. 


> their increased earnings are gradually enabling them to 
maintain a better wardrobe than has hitherto been the 
case, both among the poorer people and the middle 
classes. The latter afford scope for the better quality 
imported piece goods and wearing apparel, but it should 
always be remembered that, when dealing with the 
Chinese, no matter how well-off he or she may be, they 
expect and invariably try their best 
, to buy at the very lowest price. 
7 Wholesale dealers as well as buyers 
| bargain, and this bargaining provides 

considerable zest to the average Chi- 
It sometimes advisable to 
sacrifice a little of one’s profit just to 
please the Chinese, for any small re- 
duction pleases him and helps to win 
his goodwill, ang goodwill in China 
spells trade. 


nese. is 


Wearing Apparel 


‘The third market is the better class 
Chinese and the foreign population 
in China. 


The latter number ap- 
proximately 350,000, and by them- 
selves constitute a market worth 


cultivating. With the average foreign 
resident in China quality and appear- 
ance count more than price; he earns 
more and spends more, and he, as 
well as she, pays particular attention 
to clothes. New York, London, and 
Paris fashions are closely followed 








A Chinese 
reads his morning’s 
mail 


March 22, 


Yarns and Woolens 


With the increasing manufacture of yarn in China, the 
demand for foreign yarn has tended to decline from year 
to year. The bulk of yarns imported are gray or un- 
bleached and all woolen and worsted yarns and cord. 
The present principal demand in cotton yarn is for 
count up to and including 10s, above 
12s up to 23s. 

The demand for woolen goods is 
chiefly for gabardines, overcoatings, 


serges, venetians, worsted suitings, 
and twills and imperials, imports 


during 1928 being valued at H. Taels 


2,2/3,829, HT. 1,601,431. HT. 
8,839,731, HT. 7,134,240, HT. 
3,209,643, HT. 1,603,687  respec- 


tively. China depends for most of 
her requirements in woolen on 1m- 
ports from foreign countries and the 
opportunities for selling such mate- 
rials are perhaps greater than for 
cotton piece-goods, although the vol- 
ume of trade is not so large. 


Rayons 


China silk dealers have been, and 
still are, complaining that China’s silk 
trade is seriously affected by imported 
silks, woolens, and serges for dress 
material, which even their own peo- 
ple are becoming more and more in- 


“Comprador” 
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clined to favor in place of Chinese silks. The Chinese 
are certainly taking more and more to rayon. It is bright 
and, to the ordinary eye, as attractive as real silk, and 
what is more important, especially to the Chinese, it is 
much cheaper. The demand for rayon piece goods and 
similar lines has increased to such an extent that the 
cheaper qualities are now being manufactured in China. 
Some foreign machinery has been imported, but there 
are many small factories using machinery made locally. 
The goods made by the latter are much lower in quality 
than those produced by factories equipped with modern 
machinery and they do not compare with the rayon goods 
imported. France and Italy supply China with the 
coarse and fine grades, Germany and Great Britain 
coming second in place in this trade. The center of 
the rayon trade is in Shanghai. Tientsin, Tsingtao, 
Hangchow, Dairen, Hankow, and Harbin are some of the 
other more important places where imported rayon goes. 
The greatest demand is still for 150 denier and so far, 
Italy has been supplying the largest quantities. 
Considerable quantities of materials used by tailors, 
dressmakers, and outfitters—apart from those mentioned 
above—are imported every year, and manufacturers of 
sewing machines, needles, scissors, machines for em- 
broidering and knitting should not overlook this market. 


Marketing Methods 


The following outline of how piece goods and other 
textiles are marketed in China will enable those interested 
in this field to be guided in developing it. There are two 
ways of handling the China trade; one can sell to 
importers already established at the different trading cen- 
ters in China, or open one’s own branch there and sell 
direct to the Chinese. Most of the business is still done 
through importers on the spot, although recent years 
have seen a growing tendency on the part of Chinese to 
buy direct either from exporters overseas or their agents 
on the spot. There is no reason why such direct trade 
should not be encouraged, provided payment is made by 
the usual Letter of Credit, enabling shipper to obtain 
payment before the goods leave port of shipment. Com- 
petition in the textile trade in China is becoming keener 
and the Chiness 
There are 


are anxious to eliminate intermediaries. 
many Chinese merchants prepared and in a 
position to deal direct. 

Smaller houses would be advised to start doing busi- 
ness in China through firms already in the market. Their 
names are obtainable directories 
Shanghai, and 


from published at 


Hongkong, other 


trade. 


Tientsin, centers of 

Larger firms might well consider maintaining their 
own representative on the spot, making Shanghai their 
headquarters for the Far-ast and from there visiting 
the Philippines, Straits Settlements, Dutch East Indies, 
South and further North China as well as central China. 
A great deal of transshipment business is done through 
Hongkong, Shanghai, and Dairen and much of the textile 
trade can be handled through one man traveling to and 
from these ports as well as Tientsin. 





The local selling organization of a foreign piece goods 
importer in China—he also handles yarns and other 
textiles—is not complicated. He employes a “Compra- 
dore” a sort of go-between, whose task it is to introduce 
dealers and bring in business. The Compradore is in- 
variably a rich man as he has to put up security or bond 
with the firm he is employed by. In return he receives 
a commission on all transactions, ranging between 3% to 
24% according to the class of the article. He guarantees 
payment of dealers’ accounts up to a certain percentage, 
usually 25%, but varing according to the arrangements 
made and the percentage of his commission. The im- 
porter makes a profit of from 4 to 8%, in some articles as 
much as 15%. Dealers are given 2 months within which 
to take delivery of goods ordered on their account. Prices 
are quoted in American currency or in pounds sterling, 
occasionally in taels (Chinese currency), but foreign 
currency is the more usual. It is for the Chinese dealer 
to settle exchange, which fluctuates more in China than 
in perhaps any other country. Should he not settle and in 
the meantime the rate of exchange have fluctuated more 
than a given rate, the importer has the right to settle on 
behalf of the dealer. This is generally stipulated in the 
contract made with him, in order to protect both parties, 
especially the importer. 

The recent drop in the value of Chinese currency has 
made the immediate outlook for selling piece goods in 
China somewhat unpromising, but this relapse is tempo- 
rary. China must buy textiles and in ever-increasing 
quantities. The qualities she manufactures herself and 
will continue to do so on an ever-increasing scale will 
compete not so much with Western, as opposed to 
Oriental, textiles as with Japanese, which are cheap but 
not so good in quality as the latter. In fact, both Japan 
and Great Britain have cotton mills in China and there is 
room for more under foreign control or financed by 
foreign capital. 

Textiles, and most other goods marketed in China, 
are sold under a “chop” (brand). Special chop tickets 
are printed and one stuck on each packet of piece 
goods. Every firm has its own “chop tickets” which 
are registered. As the chop becomes known, it is 
possible to obtain a better price for the goods sold 
under that brand. When planning suitable chop tickets 
for the Chinese market, it is essential to have the help 
of an experienced and educated Chinese, and this can 
only be done in China. Chop tickets for piece goods 
are now printed both in China and in other countries, 
the better types abroad. 


In Conclusion 


In conclusion, it is important that manufacturers and 
exporters in this country realize the possibilities the 
market in China affords. They should also know that 
“wars” in China, as well as other disturbances, do not 
affect trade to any very serious extent and certainly do 
not preclude it from being done. A fall in the value of 
Chinese currency is apt to have a more serious effect, 
though even this disturbs the market but temporarily. 
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Van Stone Joint 


in Lead Pipe Line 
By H. H. Iler 


HE accompanying sketches illustrate the application 

of the Van Stone joint to a lead pipe line. This 
method of joining the ends of the lead pipe was hit 
upon as an emergency measure when a break occurred 
in a location where it was impossible to solder or fuse 
the ends. 

A very blunt taper pin was used to flare out the ends 
until a point was reached at which they could be peined 
out to make flanges as shown, the cast flanges having 
been slipped over the pipes beforehand. 

Ordinary pipe flanges were prepared by chucking 
in the lathe, turning out the threads, and rounding off 
the inside shoulders, as shown, in order to avoid having 
sharp edges which cut into the soft lead pipe when 
flanges were bolted tightly together. 

No gasket of any kind is necessary, and the joint is 
so satisfactory, that this method has been adopted by 
one mill for joining all lead pipes in straight runs. 


Notes on Crabbing 
By Robert Welsh 


HE purpose of crabbing is to set the fabric and thus 

prevent irregular shrinkage, mill wrinkles, and 
breaks, and also to soften and clear away oil and other 
foreign matter. To prevent damage and to attain perfect 
results in crabbing requires skill and attention. 

With the two-bowl crabbing machine, sometimes 
known as the Yorkshire crab, the fabric is first rolled 
at full width on an iron roll running in hot water and 
later is treated with steam while tightly rolled on a per- 
forated roll. To avoid “ended” pieces a cotton leader 
measuring five or six yards is attached to each end of 
the fabric. In winding and rewinding the tension must 
not be too great or so-called ‘‘water marks’’ will result. 
Water marks are nothing more than the imprint of 
the face of the fabric on the back. This fault is not 


noticeable until after dyeing, and if severe, there is 


B-Assembled 
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little cure for it, although a good mill- 
ing will sometimes of assistance. 
Water-marks always are more distinct 
at one end of the cloth than the other, 
since the first laps wound on the roll 
have little chance to give, while as a 
greater yardage is wound on the roll a 
cushion-like bed is formed which is 
more elastic. On the other hand, too 
little tension gives rise to poor setting, 
cockled pieces, improper finish, and 
seams and creases that are difficult or 
impossible to remove. 

In steam blowing considerable skill 
and judgment are necessary. To thor- 
oughly expel the water may take from 
ten to twenty minutes, but it is necessary 
that the cloth be blown dry before re- 
moving from the roll. The liquor in the 
cloth (commonly known as “seak”) carries a varying 
amount of oil and size added in the preparation of the 
yarn; this seak, if not carried off, will settle in the folds 
of the cloth and cause endless trouble. 

In many mills where large production is the prime 
requisite, the continuous crabbing machine has replaced 
the two-bowl machine. For many fabrics the continuous 
crab will produce satisfactory results. Not only is pro- 
duction greater with this machine, but the operation is 
simpler, the chief necessity being to keep all the bowls 
at an even temperature during the process of crabbing. 


be 


Defects in Knit Fabrics 


HE defect shown in the accompanying photograph 
was in a rib worsted fabric from a large body 
machine. Horizontal bunches occurred along the courses 
at frequent intervals. Some were only 4 in. long, others 
were as much as 14 in. long. The yarn was somewhat 
uneven, but not to such an extent that it would cause 
this trouble. 
Study of this problem showed that there was insuff- 
cient tension on the fabric during knitting and_ that 
from two to six needles had iuck stitches at various 


points. As only the cylinder needles made the tuck 
stitch, these defects came on one side of the fabric 
only. Proper adjustment of the take-up was the solu- 


tion of this problem. This trouble is more likely to 
occur when drawing a tight stitch which does not cast 
off readily. 

This defect is the 3lst of the series. 





Detects in Rib Worsted Fabrics 
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NEWS about MEN 


Sruart W. CRAMER, JR., has resigned as 
chairman of the Gaston County Republican 
executive committee, in order to devote 
all of his time to Cramerton Mills, Inc., of 
which he is treasurer. 


ANDRE BLUMENTHAL was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders, held at the local offices 
of the company March 13. Mr. Blumen- 
thal is the son of SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL, 
president of the concern. He _ succeeds 
FREDERICK OSBORN, who resigned on ac- 
count of pressure of other business. Stock- 
holders re-elected all other directors, who 
in turn re-elected all officers. 


CHARLES E. Lerppe, of Reading, Pa., 
tor several terms president of the National 
\ssociation of Hosiery & Underwear Man- 
ufacturers, was a speaker on tariff sub- 
jects at a meeting of the Berks League of 
Republican Women, of Reading. He en- 
dorsed the efforts being made by Senator 
Joseph R. Grundy, Pennsylvania, to main- 
tain tariffs on textiles not made in America. 


W. R. OpeELi, of Concord, N. C., who 
was recently elected president of the J M. 
Odell Mig. Co., of Bynum and Pittsboro, 
N. C., succeeding his brother, the late J. A. 
OpELL, who died last month, recently passed 
his 75th birthday. Mr. Odell, who is also 
treasurer of the Kerr Bleaching & Finish- 
ing Works, of Concord, is father of RALPH 


OpeLtt, New York representative of the 
company. 
[he board of directors of the Tubize- 


Chatillon Corp., recently formed as a mer- 
ger of the Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
\merica and the American Chatillon Corp., 
held their first meeting March 14 and 
elected RoLAND L. Taytor, formerly chair 
man of the board of the Tubize Co., chair- 
man of the new corporation. Rurus W 
Scott, who was chairman of the board of 


American Chatillon Corp. was elected 
chairman of the executive committee Phe 
president of the new corporation is BEN 
TAMIN G. SLAUGHTER, who occupied a sim 


ilar office in the Tubize Co Dre. D. M 
BALSAM, president of the American Chatil 
lon Corp. at the time of the merger, 
Marco Brrowt, director of that 
were elected chairmen of the 


th poration 


and 
company, 
Vice board of 


e new cor 


lho0s H BALI 


Philadelphia, and his 
tamily 


returned to their 
vacation spent at the 


Paln Fla. 


have 
i winter 
Club, 


home from 
Everglades 
Be id ] 


lr. M. MarcuHant, head of the 
Monaghan chain of mills, 
BEACHAM, president of the 
tional Bank, 


Victor- 
and W. C. 
People’s Na- 
have financed the purchase of 
improved cotton seed tor Greenville County 
farmers to produce a longer and_ better 
staple in the 1930 crop. 

HENRY C. Moore, receiver for the Globe 
Mig. Co. of Gaffney, S. C., has been chosen 
liquidating agent for the American State 
Bank of that town, which recently closed 
its doors 


James P. Wuittati 


of the M. J. Whit- 
tall Asso L-td., 


Wi rcester, Mass ; 


lates, 
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has been appointed vice-chairman of a re- 
ception committee to greet the New Eng- 
land Air Tour when it arrives in that city 
during the latter part of May. 


W. H. Fotwe tt, Folwell Bros., and W. 
Park Moore, Hancock Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia, were elected members of the 
executive committee of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association at the recent 
annual election. Mr. Folwell was also 
elected president of the Pennsylvania Man- 
ufacturers’ Association Casualty Insurance 
Co. J. W. RAWLE was elected president 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, filling 
the position long held by Senator Grundy. 


Francis H. Dewey, president of the 
Queensbury Mills, THroporeE T. ELLts, 
president and treasurer of the New Eng- 
land Fibre Blanket Co., both of Worcester, 
Mass., and FRANK C. SMITH, JR., of the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., are 
among the 60 exhibitors at the first Ameri- 
can art exhibition in Sweden, which opened 
in the Royal Academy, Stockholm, on 
March 15. 


FRANK Roe BATCHELDER, president of 
the Mills Belt Co., Worcester, Mass., was 
victorious in his fight to have the Govern- 
ment take notice of the tercentenary cele- 
bration in Massachusetts this year by issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in _ its 
honor. He is vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts committee. 


At the recent directors’ meeting of the 
Graniteville (S. C.) Mfg. Co. held in the 
offices of the company, all the officers were 
re-elected as follows: LANTER BRANSON, 
Aiken, S. C., president; GrorceE H. Lerr- 
NER, of Graniteville, vice-president; S. H. 
Swint, Graniteville, treasurer, and Lea- 
VELLE MCCAMPBELL, of New York, chair- 
man of the board. The board of directors 
is composed of HAroL_p C. RICHARDSON and 


Mr. McCAmpBe.Lt, of New York; Mr. 
BRANSON, CoLes Puinizy, P. F. HENDER- 
SON, SAMUEL A. Fortson, and J. E. Sir- 
RINE, the latter of Greenville. 

\t a meeting of the board of directors 


of Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: F. W. Jer- 
FERSON, president; A. F. McIntyre, treas- 
urer and general manager; B. H. BEALL, 
secretary. 


FRANKLIN F, STAFFORD, vice-president 
and general manager of Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Co., was elected president and gen- 


eral manager, at the annual meeting of 
directors on March 12, succeeding GEORGE 
H. Hopcson, who has resigned after 39 


years of service with the company. L. O. 
Poss was elected vice-president; O. B. 
(GREENI is secretary and treasurer. 
CHARLES RuHopes, who was in charge of 
the credit department for several years, 
was elected assistant secretary and ARTHUR 
R. FisHer continues as assistant treasurer. 
Francis W. WHiTte is manufacturing su- 
perintendent in charge of all plants and 
McREA Parker, chief engineer. 


WittramM Hurp, vice-president of the 
\etna Mill of the Wright Health Under- 
wear Co., Troy, N. Y., has been appointed 
a member of the principal committees of 
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the Troy Industrial Club for the ensuing 
year. 


FRANK W. Gurry, of the Clinton (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, and formerly vice-president 
of the Red River (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 
delivered an address before the Clinton 
Rotary Club on the need for quality cotton. 


Joun Paut Lucas, of Charlotte, N. C., 
vice-president of the Duke Power Co., and 
also publicity director of that company, 
has resigned as a member of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) City School Board. 


ALFRED THOMAS, formerly associated 
with the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., now living in Frensham 
Place, Farnham, Surrey, England, who has 
been on a visit to this country since Janu- 
ary, passing considerable time in the South, 
returns to England, this week. 


R. Paut SNELLING, of Boston, Mass., 
vice-president of the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
has been in Charlotte, N. C., visiting the 
southern office. He has also been spending 
some time in Aiken, S. C. 


E. A. Corbin, representative of the 
Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
addressed students in knitting at the Clem- 
son College (S. C.) Textile School on the 
subject, “Recent Advances in the Rib Knit- 
ting Industry.” 


P. R. Durrey, who was first connected 
with the Viscose Co., and later with the 
Celanese Corp. of America, but more re- 
cently with the Industrial Rayon Corp., as 
chief engineer at the Covington, Va., plant 
has joined the A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, 
Inc., Burlington, N. C., according to an- 


nouncement of FREDERICK C. NIEDER- 
HAUSER, vice-president of the Johnson 
company. Mr. Duffey had charge of 


the installation of the equipment of the 
Covington plant of the Industrial Corp., 
Mr. Niederhauser stated. 


E. C. MALong, of Rome, Ga., representa- 
tive of the Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York, 
in Georgia and Alabama, has been put in 
charge of the Carolinas. 


Kurt E. Fruster, formerly associated 
with the Graniteville (S. C.) Mfg. Co., is 


now working in the laboratory of the 
Thermo Mills, West Sand Lake, N. Y. 
GEORGE CORNELSON, who recently re- 


signed as secretary of the Lydia Cotton 
Mills, of Clinton, S. C., will be associated 
with the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


BERNARD GOULDING, treasurer of the 
Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., and 
the Sturbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., and 


Miss Myra V. Bayer, of New York, have 


announced their engagement. 


QO. B. BrapLey, assistant treasurer of 
McCallum Hosiery Co. for many years, has 
resigned. SAMUEL ADLER has taken over 
the management of the mill. 


Leaders in the textile and allied indus- 
tries in New York have agreed to do their 
share in the annual maintenance appeal of 
the Salvation Army. The following have 
been named chairmen of various divisions: 
Tuomas A. Vrietor, of the Commercial 














Factors Corp., commission merchants divi- 
sion; CHartes T. Riorre, of the Chelsea 
Sales Cofp., embroideries and laces; J. S. 
Tuompson, of Bates-Thompson, Inc., hats 
and caps; WILLIAM CHARLES MCCUTCHEON 
of James McCutcheon & Co., specialty 
shops; J. A. Stren, of Fischer Millinery 
Co., millinery; and Louris STEARNS of 
John N. Stearns & Co., silks. The Salva- 
tion Army this year is appealing for $525,- 
000 with which to support its 52 institu- 
tions in New York. The appeal will be 
concentrated in the period from April 28 
to May 12. 


James F. GABLE, production manager of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., spoke before the Southbridge Manu- 
facturers and Merchants Association on 
March 17. 


The annual stockholders meeting of the 
Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., was 
held March 12. W. A. Moorweap, of Gold- 
ville, general manager of the mills, was 
elected a member of the board of directors, 
succeeding the late STEWART HARTSHORN, 
of New York, who recently died. 


S. B. ALEXANDER, southern manager, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has just returned from an ex- 
tended vacation in Florida. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Alexander. 


C. E. MENEFEE has been made general 
manager of the Waldensian Weavers, Inc., 
of Valdese, N. C. 


J. F. Smirn, general manager of the 
Gem branch of the Union Milis, Herkimer, 
N. Y., was elected treasurer of the Herki- 
mer County Y.M.C.A. at the annual 
meeting. 

sy 


J. T. WarbLAw, assistant manager, Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C., has been appointed to the zoning 
commission of that city. 


J. A. Grawam, formerly superintendent 
of Spencer Mountain Mills, at Ranlo, N. C., 
has been appointed general manager of the 
Ellenboro (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


W. C. Warp, Southern Mercerizing Co., 
Tryon, N. C., has just returned from a 
business trip through the Middle West and 
reports that conditions there are en- 
couraging. 


SmitH MeEpLIN, who has been at Quit- 
man, Ga., for some time has returned to 
Marshville, N. C., where he will have 
charge of the Morgan Cotton Mills at that 
place. 


James Oates, who was formerly super- 
intendent of Werthan-Morgan-Hamilton 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed 
general superintendent of Cherry Cotton 
Mills, of Florence, Ala. 


Wayne M. Pierce, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., is to have general supervision of the 
various departments of the plant until the 
liquidation is complete and suspension of 
all the departments is accomplished. 


J. D. NEwELt, formerly connected with 
the Sayles Finishing plants and Arnold 
Print Works, North Adams, Mass., is now 
in charge of bleaching and finishing at the 
Bondsville (Mass.) Bleachery. 


ARTHUR DEAL, formerly foreman at the 
Cambria Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is now superintendent of knitting at 
the Ipswich Mills, Inc., Gloucester, Mass. 


J. Spinks HALL is now second hand in 
spinning at the Alfred Mills, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Francis Hipp, formerly overseer of the 


cloth room of the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cot- 


ton Mills, is now a member of the office 
force at the Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


G. B. Hansy has assumed his new duties 
as overseer of weaving at the Aponaug 
Mfg. Co., Kosciusko, Miss. 


CHARLES SANDERSON has taken the posi- 
tion as second hand in the knitting depart- 


ment of the William Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Rome, N. Y. 
W. B. SHANNON has resigned as over- 


seer of weaving at the Republic Cotton 
Mills, plant No. 3, Great Falls, S. C. 


JOHN M. SWEENEY, former overseer of 
dyeing for the Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of 
the American Woolen Co., has accepted a 
similar position with the Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

J. B. TeEmpLeton, for some time card 


room overseer at Mill No. 1 of the Fort 
Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has resigned and 


moved to the Aragon Mill, Rock Hill, 
S. C., where he has accepted a similar 
position. 


JAMES YOUNG, formerly dyer at Mill- 
bury (Mass.) Worsted Mills, is now dyer 
at the plant of Strong-Hewat & Co., North 
Adams, Mass. 


H. C. Davenport, formerly with the 
Moniteau Woolen Mills, California, Mo., 
is in charge of finishing for the Knight 
Woolen Mills, Provo, Utah. 


J. M. Breck is now master mechanic at 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 


Watter N. Cooper is now overseer of 
spinning at the Elmvale Worsted Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Joun W. GLENN, is now associated with 
the Green River Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, N. C. 
He was formerly with the Glenn Com- 
mission Co., Richmond, Va., and Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


THURSTON KINSLER has been promoted 
from overseer carding to superintendent, 





Miss 
Lecturer for the Durene Association 
of America. She was for five years 
training director of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia, retailers, and 


Grace Educational 


Walton, 


former advance woman for the 
Western Fashion Show Division of 
the Rayon Institute. 
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Issaqueena Mills, Central, S. C., succeed- 
ing C. J. Tarrant, who has resigned. 


CHARLES JONES, overseer of carding at 
Cabarrus Mill, Plant No. 2, Kannapolis, 
N. C., has resigned. 


A. W. Rocers, formerly second-hand at 
the Somerville (Conn.) Mfg. Co., is now 
second-hand in carding at Troy (N. H.) 
Blanket Mills, Inc., manufacturers of horse 
blankets, mackinaw linings, etc. 


C. J. Watprip has resigned as general 
overseer of weaving at the Cascade Mills, 
Inc., Mooresville, N. C. 


GeorcE W. Witcox, Sr., has taken the 
position as overseer of carding for the 
Rockwell Woolen Co., Leominster, Mass. 
Mr. Wilcox was formerly employed at the 
Rochdale ( Mass.) Mills, American Woolen 
Company. 


R. C. Woopy has resigned as overseer 
of cloth room at Balfour (N. C.) Mills, 
Inc., and is succeeded by C. S. GreEcory, 
of Inman, S. C. 


WILLIAM SIMONDS is overseer of finish- 
ing for the Black Bear Woolen Mills, 
Proctorsville, Vt. 


GorpDoN SPENCER has been promoted to 
the position of production manager in the 
bleaching department of the Rock Hill 


(S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co. 
C. F. Srancit, formerly of the Judson 
Mill, Greenville, S. C., is now second hand 


in spinning at the Stonecutter Mill, Spin- 


dale, N. C. 


J. G. STEVENSON, night mechanic at the 
Eureka Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., has 
resigned to accept a similar position at a 
mill in Gastonia, N. C. 


Puitip L. JACKSON, overseer of finish- 
ing for the National Woolen Mills, Kirk- 
land, Washington, has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


R. L. JAMEs, formerly head of the twist- 
ing and winding departments of the Atlantic 
Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., now holds a 
similar position with the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
of the same place. 


Trp Jones, who has been in charge of 
carding and spinning at the Haleyville 
(Ala.) plant of the Alabama Mills Co., 
has been promoted to superintendent of the 


Russellville (Ala.) plant of the same 
company. 

J. B. Kirsy is now day overseer of 
weaving at Langley (S. C.) Mills. 

S. A. LoveLace; formerly head of the 


weaving department and designer at the 
Inverness Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., ts 
now superintendent of the Pinehurst Silk 


Mills, Hemp, N. C. 


T. V. Mu tirnax has assumed his new 
duties as general overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


James A. MELLor has resigned his posi- 
tion as second hand in the drawing-in de- 
partment at the Rochdale mill of the Paul 
Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Mass. 


R. V. Owens, formerly with the Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., now with the 
Stonecutter Mills Co., Spindale, N. C., has 
been promoted from loomfixer to second 
hand in weaving. 
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Cotton 


Sauquoit Spinning Co., Gadsden, Ala., 
plant has been purchased by the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Piedmont, Ala., and 
Chattaneoga, Tenn. The purchaser will 
add $375,000 worth of machinery at once 
and will increase operations with the 
view of adding a new line of manufac- 
ture. The plant makes cotton yarns. 
It was built three years ago by Gadsden 
and Utica, N. Y., interests. The Coosa 
company owns a large yarn mill at 
Piedmont and three large textile plants 
at Chattanooga. J. S. Verlenden, of 
Darby, Pa., is president. 


Cowikee Mills, Union Springs, Ala., 
have plans made to double the capacity 
of their yarn mill. Walker Electric & 
Plumbing Co., of Columbus, Ga., has the 
contract for the electrical work. 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 


of which W. C. Bradley is president, 
have been granted an amendment to 
their charter, authorizing an _ increase 


in common stock from $1,000,000 to 


$3,000,000. 


Page Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
will soon start operating the 40 large 
Crompton & Knowles jacquard looms 
on heavy draperies, according to William 
A. Swan, assistant treasurer. 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., made an offer March 11 for the 
King Philip Mill, Fall River, Mass. 


The directors have approved the offer 


and a special meeting of stockholders 
will be held Mar. 24 for a vote on the 
inatter 


American Combed Yarn Corp., with 
head office at Bessemer City, N. C., is 
successor to Clara Mfg. Co., Armstrong 
Cotton Mills and Dunn Mfg. Co., all 
of Gastonia. The officers of the corpora- 
tion are President, Frank Goldberg; 
secretary-treasurer, Robert Goldberg. 
The capitalization is $100,000 preferred 


stock and 10,000 shares no par value 
common. stock. 

Aileen Mills, Inc., Biscoe, N. C., have 
passed into the hands of D. D. Bruton, 
of Troy, N. C., who plans to begin 


Operation at 


Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc. 


are operating and night, according 


ONCE 


da \ 


to C. O. Bridger, treasurer. The mills 
are shipping a large part of their pro- 
duction of twines and plush yarns to 


South American countries. 


Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C., 
down March 15 for two weeks, 
possibly four. L. V. Andrews, super- 
intendent, stated that the reason for the 
shut-down was overproduction. 


closed 


Klumac Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., 
were damaged by fire of undetermined 
origin on March 12, resulting in a loss 
estimated at from $75,000 to $100,000. 


Valdese (N. C.) Mfg. Co. is install- 


ing cotton oiling equipment. 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
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NEWS about MILLS 


John Farnum Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
sheetings, tickings, awnings, cotton suit- 
ings, will be taken over by a corpora- 
tion organized by Mayor T. Warren 
Metzger and business men of Lancaster 
and vicinity, who will continue opera- 
tion of the plant, which employs from 
600 to 800 people. 


Narragansett Cotton Mills, Inc., Ap- 
ponaug, R. I., have filed plans for a one- 
story addition, 20 x 80 ft., to cost about 
$7,500. 


Lonsdale (R. I.) Co. has curtailed 
production to three-day-a-week basis at 
Mills No. 4 and Ann and Hope, also 
Jerkley Mill and Ashton Mill. 


*Grosvenor-Dale Co., Providence, 
R. L., is not operating on full schedule, 
as reported, but is on a three- to four- 
days a week basis, without any night 
work. 


American Webbing Co., Providence, 
R. L., is said to be concluding arrange- 
ments for the purchase of a controlling 
interest in the Anchor Webbing Co., 
with mills at Pawtucket, Valley Falls 
and Woonsocket, R. I. First noted 
company is a subsidiary of the Hope 
Webbing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


William Clark Mills, of American 
Thread Co., Westerly, R. I., have been 
closed for a week, in order to make 
necessary repairs and alterations to the 
machinery. 


Certified Laboratories, Inc., successors 
of the Marble Falls (Texas) Textile 
Mills Co., will begin the manufacture 
of absorbent cotton and gauze for hos- 


pitals, June 15, according to an an- 
nouncement by Col. G. H. Carter, of 
Marlin, Texas, president of the com- 


pany. 


Texas Gauze Mills, of New Braunfels, 
Texas, manufacturing cotton gauze, have 
filed an amendment to their charter in- 
creasing the capital stock from $75,000 


to $150,000. 
Wool 


Newichawanick Co., South Berwick, 
Me., manufacturer of woolen blankets 
and auto robes, has been shut down for 
three months and it is not known when 
operations will be resumed. 


Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has in 
creased operations from four to five days 
a week. 


Fabyan Woolen Co., Medway, Mass.. 
operating for a long time on day and 
night schedules, has discontinued night 
work. The operations of the day shift 
will also be somewhat curtailed and for 
the time being only the automatic looms 
will be used while the single looms will 


be idle. 


Queensbury Combing Co., Worcester, 
Mass., incorporated on Feb. 27 with 300 
shares of common stock without par 
value, has organized by the election of 
the following officers and directors:— 








President, James Sharpe; treasurer, 
Walter S. Taft, Oxford, Mass.; clerk, 
William E. Sharpe. 


*Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
Gulfport, Miss., will begin operation 
March 19 at about 70% capacity. The 
plant was erected at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 and machinery was 
moved from the Utica, N. Y., plant last 
fall. Officials of the company are: E. C. 
Walcott, of Connecticut, president; 
Robert G. Campbell, Utica, vice-presi- 
dent and agent; A. L. Jagoe, Gulfport, 
treasurer; Samuel Campbell, secretary, 
and James J. Boyle, manager. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., New 
York, at a meeting of the board of 
directors on March 13, decided to call in 
all outstanding first-mortgage, 15-year, 
7%, sinking-fund gold bonds. These will 
be retired on June 1 or earlier if pre- 
sented to the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. A total of $1,200,000 are now 
outstanding. 


Globe Mills, of the American Woolen 
Co., Utica, N. Y., will be reopened 
before any of the other branch mills 
of the company, according to announce- 
ment of city officials, following a con- 
ference with Moses Pendleton, general 
manager. 


Raritan, N. J.—Following closing of 
the Raritan Woolen Mills and Somer- 
set Mfg. Co., throwing a large portion 
of the local population out of work, and 
announcement of owners that properties 
were to be placed on the market, a com- 
mittee of citizens is perfecting plans 
for the raising of a fund of about $500,- 
000, to take over and operate the plants. 
George W. Allgair, Somerville, N. J., 
attorney, has been elected secretary of 
committee, to prepare incorporation 
papers for a mill organization. A _ sub- 
stantial sum has been subscribed, it is 
stated, to carry out the plan. 


*The May Homespun Shop, Biltmore, 
N. C., has been organized by E. C. May, 
who was formerly manager of Biltmore 
Industries, for manufacturing men’s and 
women’s hand-woven homespun suitings. 


*Rosanna Mills, Inc., with plants at 
Chester and Upland, Pa., are to be op- 
erated for an additional perioa of 90 days 
by the receivers, J. S. P. Carpenter and 
David Bachman. The mills are under 
the supervision of Samuel Rawnsley. 


It was erroneously reported in these 
columns last week that Mauney-Steel 
Co. and Harold Feldman were the 


receivers. 


Scatchard Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Real estate, machinery and equipment 
f this concern, spinners of woolen 
varns and weavers of woolens for men’s 
wear and dress goods, having an equip- 
ment of approximately 2,300 woolen 
spindles and 27 broad looms. will be sold 
at public sale March Sale will be 
‘onducted under the auspices of Samuel 
T. Freemen & Co., Philadelphia. 


‘ig 


Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., will build an = addition 
to its plant as soon as the public high- 
way bordering the mill property has 
been changed. 





*Sydney Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
R. L., is constructing a one-story build- 
ing 50 x 90 ft., to be used as a dye 
house, production 40,000 lbs. a week. 


Knit 


Lengel-Fencil Co., Anniston, Ala., is 
giving employment to about 75 opera- 
tives at its new branch plant, and plans 
to increase this working force in the 
near future. 


Colton Knitting Mills of California, 
Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal., recently formed 
with a capital of 100,000 shares of stock, 
no par value, to operate a knitting mill 
in this vicinity, will be represented by 
Cyril M. Goldstein, Haas Bldg., Los 
Angeles, an attorney. The company is 
headed by Alvin C. Colton. 


*Mission Hosiery Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal., have awarded general con- 
tract to John F. Kuhns Construction 
Co., for a two-story, reinforced-concrete 
addition 60 x 100 ft., at 3764 Moneta 
Ave., and will begin superstructure at 
once, 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., are maintaining production 
on a full time, day and night schedule, 
with full working force, and will hold 
to this basis for an indefinite period. 


Ipswich Mills, Inc., Gloucester, 
Mass., are operating on a full capacity 
schedule, and will continue on this basis 
for an indefinite time. 


A. V. Morris & Sons, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., have announced retirement from 
manufacturing on April 1, and the equip- 
ment of the remaining plant property 
will be sold. The dismantling of the 
property is to start immediately. 


Schuylerville Knitting Co., Inc., Ball- 
ston Spa, N. Y., has disposed of its 
property to the Ballston National Bank 
through public sale. The plant was a 
part of the business of the Ballston Knit 
Glove Co. and it is said that the new 
owners will continue its operation. 


Adrian Knitting Co., Sauquoit, N. Y., 
has increased operations by enlarging 
its working force. 


Bossong Hosiery Mills, Inc., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., are operating 45-gauge and 
not 42-gauge machines, as_ recently 
reported. 


Mock-Judson-Voehringer Co., Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., manufacturers of full- 
fashioned silk hosiery, have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 a 
share on the preferred stock, payable 


April 1, to stockholders of record, 
March 20. 
Wyrick Hosiery Mills, of Mebane, 


N. C., which have been idle for several 
weeks, will resume day operation next 
week, according to G. G. Wyrick, man- 
ager. The plant formerly operated day 
and night shifts full time. 


Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc., Spindale, 
N. C., have completed the transfer of 
all knitting machinery from the original 
plant at Forest City, N. C., to Spin- 
dale. This concern manufactures full- 
fashioned hosiery which will be finished 
at the Forest City plant until a new dye 
house can be built adjacent to the 
present knitting mill. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


*Pilot Hosiery Mills, Inc., have 
awarded contract to Home Building, 
Inc., for the mill work, timbers and steel 
sash in building recently leased in Ashe- 
boro, N. C., where their plant will be 
removed from Lexington. 


*Lyerly Full - Fashion Mill, Inc., 
Hickory, N. C., recently organized for 
manufacturing hosiery and knit goods, 
has ordered nine full-fashioned ma- 
chines which will be installed as soon 
as they arrive. 


Dexdale Hosiery Mills, of Lansdale, 
Pa., have had representatives in Toronto 
of late and negotiations are now on with 
the Toronto Industrial Commission in 
regard to a site upon which the com- 
pany will erect a large hosiery plant to 
be operated as a Canadian branch of 
their Lansdale mills. 


Acorn Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, 
Pa., have applied to the County courts 
for a decree of dissolution. J. Lee 
Bausher, son of Solon D. Bausher, is 
president and Harvey D. Gray, secretary. 


Busy Bee Hosiery Co., Inc., Reading, 
Pa., has filed plans for an addition to 
its plant. Nuebling & Mast, Reading, 
are the engineers. 


Superior Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are located in their new plant at 
3747 Ridge Ave., having moved from 
1421 Wallace St. They have increased 
their capacity by installing additional 
machinery to manufacture men’s and 
boys’ sweaters with hose to match, and 
have installed six full-fashioned ma- 
chines which will give this firm a new 
line, being their first full-fashioned 
hosiery produced. 


Ideal Hosiery Mills, Maryville, Tenn., 
manufacturers of seamless half hose for 
men, also golf hose, are at present work- 
ing with a force of 200 out of its usual 
350 operatives, but the company is 
looking forward to a gradual “come 
back” to normal conditions, James L. 
Getaz, president, stated. 


Saxony Knitting Co., 413 Fairview 
Ave., Seattle, Wash., has asked bids for 
remodeling and improving plant, includ- 
ing addition of one floor on the front 
of building. V. W. Voorhees, Lloyd 
Bldg., Seattle, is architect. 


Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., have opened a branch mill at 410 


Seymour St., Vancouver. Incorporation 
has been received from the British 
Columbia government. 
S lk 
Cargill Textile Co., Inc., Putnam, 
Conn., has discontinued business. The 
machinery is to be dismantled and 


shipped to Northbridge, Mass. 


Best Silk Mfg. Co., Pleasantville, N. J., 
has authorized plans for rebuilding por- 
tion of mill destroyed by fire, March 9, 
with loss estimated at close to $100,- 
000, including equipment. 


H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., Union 
City, N. J., will replace damage to its 
storehouse on 11th St., recently caused 


by fire. An official estimate of loss has 
not been announced. 


Federal Spun Silk Corp., Watervliet, 
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N. Y., has increased operations and is 
now running near capacity. 


Flagstaff Silk Co., Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
recently organized to operate a local 
mill, will be headed by Samuel Fine, 


Mauch Chunk. Frederica Prunaret, 
Northampton, Pa., has been elected 
treasurer. 


Athens (Pa.) Silk Mill, operated for 
the last few years by the firm of Mar- 
golin & Baten, Inc., has been sold to the 
William Margolin Co. Inc., which also 
owns and operates the Waverly (N. Y.) 
Silk Co. Seymour Rosenberg will con- 
tinue as general manager of the Athens 
plant. 


Bailey Silk Mill, Towanda, Pa., idle 
for some months, has been leased for a 
term of ten years by the Wideman 
Fabrix Co., Inc. Machinery is being 
installed for the production of various 
fabrics and cloths. Frederick Fulda has 


been named general manager of the 
plant, which will go into production 
April 1. 


Fi . » 
inishing 

Slater Co., Inc., Webster, Mass. The 
new addition at this plant is expected 
to be in operation about April 1. In- 
stallation of four new printing machines, 
one of which is capable of printing cloth 
in 13 different colors at one operation, 
is completed. Other equipment will be 


installed this month when everything 
will be in readiness to start up. 


Apex Piece Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is said to be planning a rejection 
of bids recently received for a two-story 
rear addition to dye house, 60 x 80 ft. 
Another call will be made for bids at 
later date. John C. Van Vlandren, 140 
Market St., Paterson, is architect. 


F. & H. Dye Works, Mebane, N. C., 
have been organized by Harry Dotts, 
Jr. and Frank Strauss, who have leased 
the plant formerly occupied by the 
Howard Silk Throwing Co. 


C. & M. Hosiery Mills, Inc., Oxford, 
N. C., dyers and finishers of hosiery, 
have increased their capacity to 50 
machines. 


Miscellaneous 


*National Rhea Co., Putnam, Conn. 
At the receiver’s sale at this plant on 
March 12, N. S. Campbell, former treas- 


urer of the company, bought the ma 
chinery for $60,000. G. L. & H. J. Gross, 
Inc., Providence, R. I., were the 


auctioneers. Lewis <A. Waterman, 
Providence, is the receiver, and is now 
operating the plant. 


Putnam (Conn.) Spinners Corp., is to 
be organized by N. S. Campbell, former 
treasurer of the National Rhea Co., of 
that city, and others, to operate a plant 
in Putnam. 


D. & K. Fibre Co., Inc., Broadalbin, 
N. Y., has started construction of a new 
mill addition which will allow of a large 
increase in production when completed 
early in the spring. 


Pioneer Braid Corp., Laurens, S. C., 
is to be sold April 7, to satisfy mortgage 
and debts, according to announcement 
made by C. W. McCravy, agent for the 
creditors. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld.—EDITor. 


Can Eveners Be Too Sensitive?— 
Comments on Cotton Picking 


[editor : 
[ read with interest Question and Answer 7095 in the 


Technical 


TeExTILE Wortp of March 1, 1930, on “Eveners on 
Cotton Pickers.” Possibly the remarks that are to fol- 
low will be of no value other than what one man’s 


opinion is generally worth. 

The accompanying diagrammatic sketches show two 
methods of exerting pressure for picker eveners (Figs. 
1 and 2), and also two different types of evener cones 
(Figs. 3 and 4). The designs shown in Figs. 2 and 3 
have been coming into general use in recent years. From 
many comments and discussions, the writer judges that 
the general thought is that the design in Fig. 2 is more 
sensitive than that in Fig. 1, and that the design in Fig. 
3 is more sensitive than that in Fig. 4 on the unevenness 
of the stock passing through or under the evener levers, 
plates, or roll. It can readily be seen that a change of 4 
in. in the position of a cone belt on a cone similar to 
Fig. 3 would be more readily made and with more effect 
than if it were made on a cone similar to Fig. 4. 

The majority of practical carders believe that no 
evener motion can be too sensitive, and that the action of 
the evener is regulated on weight per yard. From actual 
tests made it has been found in many cases that eveners 
were too sensitive. They were causing the cone belt to 
‘To check on this, the cone belt was 
set on approximately the 35-in. diameter of the cone and 
was not allowed to move. 


work to and fro. 
Individual yard weighings 
were then found to be more even than when the cone 
helt was allowed to move. Also the test showed that the 
the evener depended on the amount of action 
iY pressure exerted on the cotton by previous calender 
rolls. Furthermore, it 


action of 


was determined that the action 
ot the evener depended on the type of tufts of cotton 
within the mdividual yards of laps, or, 
upon the proper opening of the cotton. 

It is impossible to say positively that by doing this 
or that, laps will be made more even per yard and in 
the gross weighings, but it can be stated truthfully and 
positively that there 


in other words, 


are certain features or principles 
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that even laps are founded on, and they are as follows: 

Regulation of moisture or humidity. 

Ageing, conditioning, mixing, opening, and cleaning 

methods. 

Condition of machinery. 

Attachments used. 

Hopper control. 

The writer believes that good hopper control or regu- 
lation is more important than an evener. Where two 
processes of picking are used, in many cases the picker 
operator has never been shown the value of handling a 
lap carefully, of putting it on the apron with forethought 
and not throwing it on, and of taking care that each lap 
put on is carefully smoothed out at the start. In most 
mills it is taken for granted that the evener will take 
care of everyone’s carelessness. 

Several years ago a mill man wanted to know just how 
much unevenness was due to uneven hopper feeding, and 
he therefore had a small plant make some experiments. 
Another man, who is on the job with the writer, also 
tried the same thing. Both experiments were similar 
and were conducted as follows: 

One man (who realized what was desired) was placed 
at the back of the hopper on a breaker picker. He kept 
the hopper one-quarter full while several laps were made ; 
then he kept it one-half full while several more were 
made; and finally three-quarters full for the same num- 
ber of laps. By comparing these laps, it was noted that 
those from the one-quarter-full hopper were practically 
all the same in weight, that those from the one-half-full 
hopper were likewise practically all of the same weight, 
and that those from the three-quarters-full hopper were 
of the same weight. The weights of the laps in the first 
case were 3 lb. less than in the second case, and approxi- 
mately 5 lb. less than in the third case. The laps in the 
second case were approximately 2 to 3 lb. less than in 
the third case. 

The writer visited a mill a few years back in which 
lap unevenness on the finisher picker was partly due to 
a slack feed apron. The slats were not cut short enough 
and were stopping the feed apron at intervals. Further- 
more, the cone belt was too slack (I prefer a rubberized 





Fig. { 
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belt), and the original cone was put back in place of a 
type of self-weighted cone. In addition, there was one 
man who decided that the cone belt was too narrow, and 
he therefore made his belt guide big enough to take a 
24-in. belt on the cone. This had to be changed back 
to the original belt later. 

As can be noted in Fig. 2, the machine builder includes 
an adjustable weight, W2. In Fig. 1 this was not part 
of the equipment, and therefore one man put on the 
weight shown at W1, which was one means of producing 
a better lap. It is possible by moving F/ and F2 to 
improve some laps. 

Where two processes of picking are .in use, the 
breaker-picker laps should be watched carefully, espe- 
cially when there is no control within the back hopper. 
Where one process of picking is used, an internal control 
should be employed in the hoppers. If the hoppers are 
fed by hand, an extension apron should be used to feed 
the hopper with control. INTERESTED READER. 


* 
Fails to Reproduce Woolen 
Fabric Exactly 


Technical Editor: 

You will note that sample No. 1 is not an exact dupli- 
cate of No. 2. I constructed No. 1. Kindly explain 
why they differ. (7075) 


No. 1 has the opposite twist in the yarn, both warp and 
filling. It is also reeded wider, having seven and one- 
half patterns or ribs to one inch, instead of nine, as in 
No. 2. No. 1 is apparently drawn in with each end in a 
heddle by itself and woven with sufficient friction to 
keep the yarn straight and uniform, while No. 2 is drawn 
in in such a manner that the colors do not stay uniform, 
giving a mottled effect. This may be improved by 
drawing in all three ends in one heddle and using only 
sufficient friction on the warp to give a good shed. No. 1 
has 30 picks to an inch while No. 2 has 26. 


7 
Osnaburg Constructions 


Technical Editor: 

We have a spinning unit here on the Whitin Pease 
Woolspun System making from 1s to 5s yarns, now 
producing mop and specialty yarns. 

We would appreciate it if you would advise us the 
various osnaburg constructions, both in narrow and wide 
fabrics, which might be manufactured, using this range 
of numbers for the filling. Do you know of any other 
medium- and heavy-weight fabrics which might be manu- 
factured with this filling range? Our warps would run 
from 5s to 20s yarns. (7111) 


The range of warp and filling numbers that can be 
used in the weaving of osnaburgs will run from 6/1. 
Most osnaburgs are made from stock which is part waste, 
and this fact is indicated in trade journals by the letters 
“PW.” following the constructions or weights when 
such cloths are listed. 

Some osnaburgs are listed as 30 in., 7-oz. cloths, high 
count. Others will be listed as 30 in., 7-oz. cloths of 
low count. The high-count cloth usually counts 40 x 30, 


using 6/1 warp and filling; and the low-count cloth will 
count 32 x 28, using 6/1 warp and 44/1 filling. 
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osnaburgs are made 40 in. wide of low count, 32 x 28, 
3.50 yd. per Ib., using 11/1 warp and filling. Others are 
made 36 in. wide, low count, 32 x 28, 11/1 warp and 
filling, 3.90 yd. per Ib. 

You state that yarns are available from 1s to 5s for 
filling and from 5s to 20s for warp. If comparatively 
clean cotton is used, it would be possible to make a fairly 
good grade of all-cotton huck toweling, providing the 
looms are equipped with a small-count dobby or with a 
cam loom with a spring top. Using soft-twist yarns in 
warp and filling, this would be the logical fabric to make 
with the yarn layout you have described. 


& 
Knitted Necktie 


Technical Editor: 

Please find enclosed a sample of a knit necktie. We 
would appreciate very much receiving some information 
as to the type of machine which makes this type of fabric 
and as to the size of yarn. (7094) 


This tie is made from a flat, plain-stitch fabric. We 
believe that this was probably knitted on an old-fashioned 
spring-needle hand frame, because we find that the tex- 
ture pattern effect is due to the transfer of loops such as 
is done in the fashioning of full-fashioned stockings. 
This could be done on a very coarse-gauged, full-fash- 
ioned machine if properly equipped with transferring 
points. The yarn size, as nearly as we can estimate it 
from such a small sample, is three ends (untwisted) of 


200 denier. 
. 


Cloudy Stains on Sheeting 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending under separate cover some samples 
of wide sheetings that we are having trouble with. You 
will note on these samples light cloudy stains, some of 
which we have marked. Unless there is a white back- 
ground, some of these stains are very hard to see. We 
only have them on this particular construction, and it 
only comes from those goods that are in the top of the 
kier. We have tried scouring and reboiling, but these 
operations do not seem to have any effect. On our other 
two grades of goods, which are of lighter construction, 
do not have this trouble. We boil our goods twice, 
the same end being up both times. City water is used 
in bleaching. We are of the opinion that these goods 
act as a filter for impurities in the water; and as the kier 
liquor circulates, these impurities are deposited on top of 
the goods. 

We shall appreciate your opinion as to the cause of 


we 
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these stains and also as to what will remove them or pre- 
vent them. (7090) 


In the event that the goods are acting as a filter, it is 
possible that the trouble could be overcome by entering 
the rinse water through the bottom of the kier, allowing 
it to overflow at the top. 

Apparently, however, the trouble in this case is the 
result of faulty circulation in the kier, as the stains are 
readily removed by the use of warm soap and water. If 
the inquirer could give us a little more detailed infor- 
mation as to the type of kier in use, we might be able to 
be of further assistance. 

* 


Cost of Water Power 


Technical Editor : 

Your Feb. 1, 1930, issue of TEXTILE WorLpb, page 
159, carries an article on “Textile Engineering and 
Power Generation Take Rapid Strides.” In that article 
under the subtitle of ““Water Power,” the following state- 
ment is made: “No less a personage than Thomas 
I:dison has stated that electric power can now be gen- 
erated by steam at a less cost than by water * * * .” 
| do not think your purpose is to mislead your readers 
on any subject, but when we in the water-power busi- 
ness see such articles published, we cannot permit such 
general statements to go unchallenged. 

The statements in that article are unfair. Such a 
statement as the one quoted above is too general; and, 
when all facts are considered, it is not a true statement, 
which I will prove by copying the results of tests made 
at 241 different power plants by a board of disinter- 
ested engineers (accompanying table). The costs are 
fractions of a cent per kilowatt-hour and include all pos- 
sible overhead, such as fuel, cost of operation, main- 
tenance, repairs, and finances even to amortization. 


—Cost per Kw. Hour— 


No. of | Aver. Cost Lowest Cost 
lype of Plant Size of Plant Plants of All of Any 
Water-power plants 20,000 kw. and up 3 $0.0013 $0. 0009 
1,000 kw. 3 .0018 0012 
4il-burning steam 20,000 kw. and up 11 006372 002505 
stations 10,000 kw. to 20 M 6 .01667 006518 
2,500 kw. to 10 M 13 .014521 00727 
Below 2,500 kw. 6 .025207 016569 
Coal-burning steam 20,000 kw. and up 130 0076 00321 
stations Below 20,000 kw. 36 .01448 .007203 
Natural-gas stations 2,000 kw. to 25 M 10 .011402 00328 
Diesel-engine plants Over 1,000 kw. 7 .013517 008454 
300 kw. and under 16 .044623 020518 


The table is copied from an engineering paper; and 
the last column “Lowest Cost of Any,” shows what the 
best of each kind of modern plant can do. You will 
note that the cost of water power is from one-half to 
nearly two-thirds less than that of power by any other 
means. 

It is not fair to compare costs of water-power and 
steam-power plants today except on the same basis of 
The “cheap-land” water-power possibilities 
have been developed, and now the future water-power 
plants must require higher costs for land. If transmis- 
sion lines must be included in costs, the remote water- 
power plants will require long transmission lines, just 
as a remote steam plant at a coal mine would require a 
long transmission line; but a waterpower plant requiring 
long transmission lines cannot, in its remote position, 
compare in costs to the present water-power plants 
already developed. 

Another thing to consider is the items charged against 
water-power developments today. The newspapers in 
the past few days have carried such news as this: 


hguring. 
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“Federal Power Chief Must Face ‘Rotten’ Charges,” 
and under this heading is stated the following, which | 
copy: “The Interstate Commerce Committee began a 
general investigation of the ‘Water-Power Commission. 
* * Tilegitimate items of expenses in power-company 
reports include fees for lobbying. * * * One power 
company spent $26,579.00 and another power company 
spent $137,560.08 from January, 1917, to March 21, 
1917, and charged on the power company books as for 
‘Salaries for National Legislation.’ ” 

Another power company, according to this newspaper, 
includes an item of $32,000,000 on their books as 
“Vested Right Estimate” in their valuation report; but 
the case cited of a power syndicate that submitted an 
item of $1,050,000 as “Capital investment’? and refused 
to pay tax on it on the ground that it is “fictitious” is, 
I expect, an excellent reason why water-power costs 
may be showing up to some folks a higher cost for 
power than power from a steam plant. 

The newspapers go on to say that one power com- 
pany paid $7,000 and another paid $7,500 and a third 
paid $24,300 all to one man for “legislation in Washing- 
ton” (lobbying), and these items were listed on the 
power-company accounts as “Fixed Capital Accounts.” 

No wonder, if such is now being done, that water 
power is costing more to develop than steam power. 

The facts are that the American public is paying too 
much for electric power. The actual cost for power 
as shown by the table proves this. Why should we pay 
from one to ten cents for power and light if it is proved 
that power can be made by water for less than one-tenth 
of a cent, and made by steam for about one-quarter oi 
a centr 

If water powers are costing too much today, so that 
steam plants can be built cheaper, maybe it is because 
“lobbying costs” are now higher, or “fictitious capital in- 
vestments” are too high. 

Let me ask you a hypothetical question and apply it 
to this cause of high cost of water power: Our courts 
have granted that public utilities are entitled to 6 to 8% 
interest on their capital investment or capital accounts, 
as the case may be. Now, suppose a water-power plant 
and its system cost $125,000 to build and they bring in 
a gross revenue of around $22,000. Suppose a power 
syndicate buys this out entirely for a sum of $365,000, 
so as to control a monopoly. They may not earn interest 
to pay for the investment; but, on obtaining this prop- 
erty, the power syndicate scraps that plant by selling to 
a second-hand dealer for less than $500 on the agree- 
ment that none of the equipment shall be sold or used 
in any section served by that power syndicate or its 
afhliated interests. In scrapping the plant the power 
syndicate does not have to pay any taxes, but the capital 
account still shows the investment of $365,000 on which 
it is entitled to earn its 6 or 8% of whatever it may be. 

Now the question is, has there been any combination 
in restraint of trade, such as the Sherman Law hits at, 
and would not such costs as shown in this case tend 
towards making power costs too high? 

I tell you that power by water is the cheapest power 
on earth, and nothing can compare to it. If a hydro- 
electric power is built and real physical property ‘costs 
are shown, and if “fictitious” book values and lobbying 
charges are not put in, as we read is being done, then 
the “people” will profit by being able to buy power for 
from within one-quarter to three-quarters of a cent per 
kilowatt-hour. H. H. Wuirte. 
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Tentering and Drying Machine 


for Piece Goods 


PPARATUS combining in one unit a tentering and 
drying system for piece goods has been announced 
recently by the Manufacturers Machine Co., North 
Andover, Mass. One of the most interesting features 
of this Drycool machine is that it is designed to deliver 
the fabric at room temperature. The unit is adapted 
for the drying and tentering of various materials rang- 
ing from light worsteds to heavy felts. 

The manufacturers state that in addition to the high 
speed at which the fabric is tentered, dried, and de- 
livered at room temperature, only one attendant is 
required for the operation of the machine. Other ad- 
vantages claimed for the unit are that it obviates the 
danger of shady and uneven goods due to uneven cool- 
ing, and by eliminating the hot, harsh handle of the 
fabric insures better results in the subsequent finishing 
operations. It is also asserted that while the floor space, 
power, and steam consumption required are less than for 
other dryers of similar capacity, the hot-air circulation is 
greater than in other machines occupying the same floor 
space. 

An illustration of the drying and tentering unit is 
shown in Fig. 1, and in Fig. 2, a sketch indicating the 
course of the fabric through the machine. The dryer 
frame is of steel, the housing is of sheet iron covered 
on the outside with cork insulation. To change the 
width of the dryer, one complete side wall and chain 


New Machinery 


and Processes 


is moved, thus obviating the necessity of heating unneces- 
sary space. The heating coils are placed on the station- 
ary side of the machine, and the heated air is carried 
to the fabric by a number of small fans, placed on hori- 
zontal shafts running in ball bearings. Overdrving is 
prevented by the improved type of air circulation de- 
signed to maintain a maximum temperature of the air 
in the dryer not exceeding 180° F. 

The machine is driven by means of a directly con- 
nected motor through a gear box giving ten different 
speeds, thus taking full advantage of the capacity of 
the machine. Combined with the change-gear box is an 
apparatus for changing the width of the dryer, and a stop 
motion for automatically stopping the width-changing 
motion when the maximum or minimum width is at- 
tained. Automatic guiders are attached to the dryer, 
to guide the fabric to the pins. All bearings are placed 
outside the housing to eliminate the danger of oil spots. 
The tentering chain is automatically lubricated. A num- 
ber of windows in the housing allow inspection of the 
interior of the machine while operating, and doors on 
all sides make the interior of the drier easily accessible 
for cleaning purposes. 

The cooling and conditioning unit is the well-known 
Sjostrom process. This functions through the fabric 
being carried in parallel stretches close to but not touch- 
ing moving aprons which are kept continually wet. The 
hot and dry cloth from the dryer absorbs hygroscopic 
moisture which is supplied from evaporation taking place 
at the surfaces of the aprons. This evaporation lowers 
the temperature, cools the fabric, and at the same time 





Fig. 1. 
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Course of Fabric Through Tentering and Drying Machine 
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conditions it in a natural manner, thus causing the cloth 
to emerge from the machine in a cool and normal condi- 
tion. Since the cooling unit is built as an integral part 
of the machine and operates with the drying unit, it 
requires no additional attendant. 


Device for Treating Yarn 
in Package Form 


PACKAGE holder for treating yarn in the package 

form is announced by the International Nickel Co., 
Inc., 67 Wall St., New York. This device, which was 
designed by Lafayette Holt, Burlington, N. C., is similar 
in principle to the all-Monel metal beam for handling 
yarn in the dyehouse and at slashers. It is stated that 
this device facilitates the production of level dyeing and 
that it is especially suited for knitting mills where hosiery 
is matched as to shade in pairs. Advantages claimed for 
the dyeing of hosiery yarns by the package system in- 
clude elimination of waste from rewinding and savings 
in time and cost due to the fact that knitting can be done 
direct from the package. Because of its resistance to 
corrosion and its freedom from harmful action on the 
dye liquors, the package holder is constructed of Monel 
metal. 


Testing Welds with the Stethoscope 


i. MEET the demand for a test to check the qual- 
ity of welded products The Linde Air Products 
Co., 30 East 42nd St., New York, has announced 1 
method developed by the Union Carbide and Carbon Re- 
search Laboratories. This is a non-destructive test re- 
quiring only an ordinary stethoscope with a gum-rubber 
tip and a small hammer. The tank, pipe or plate in ques- 
tion is struck with the hammer at the spot to be iested. 
The weight of the hammer and force of the blow de 
pend upon the thickness of the plate, and the stetho 
scope 1s applied to the piece being tested in the general 
vicinity of the striking zone. The sound heard at ihe 
instant of first tapping the joint is critical and is a func 
tion of the character of the material at the spot struck 
Shortly after the tapping, the waves are 
the sound picked up 
by the stethoscope be- 


reflected and 











comes a composite of 
the natural vibration 
of the tank as a whole 
and of the forced vi 
bration of the material 
immediately under th 
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very serious, however, it has a damping effect on the total 
sound, so that its presence is also clearly evident in the 
after ring. 

Each welded structure has a characteristic sound. 
After this is determined by brief preliminary tests, the 
striking hammer and stethoscope are moved along the 
weld so that any irregularities are discernible. The meth- 
od has been applied to welds in pipes and pressure ves- 
sels, to a number of specially made welds in plate, and 
to welded structural steel joints. The latter were made 
with intentional defects unknown to the persons making 
the test, and in each case the locations of the defects 
were correctly determined by the use of the stethoscope. 

Th nature of the defects located by the stethoscope 
is of decided interest. Lack of fusion, particularly at 
the bottom of a vee or along the scarf, gives a charac- 
teristic reedy, high-pitched, initial note. In many in- 
stances, the points at which welding was started and 
stopped and where tacks have been made are also dis- 
cernible with the stethoscope, but the characteristic tone 
is such that these points are readily differentiated from 
lack of fusion. It was found that different individuals. 
were able to check each other in a most satisfactory 
manner in the testing of welded plates, pipes, pressure 
vessels, and welded structural joints. 


Speed Changer and Reducer 


NTEVENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., Aurora, Ill., has 
placed on the market a new device which combines 
the functions of a speed changer and speed reducer. This. 
JFS_ variable-speed reducer power at high 
speeds and delivers it at lower speeds for the direct 
operation of the equipment to which it is attached. The 
device is applicable to processing machines, conveyors, 
winders, and other machines which are subject to chang- 
ing conditions that require a range of operating speeds. 
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The speed changer, operating on the principle of a 
roller bearing, is said to be a highly flexible unit running 


quietly and without vibration. The actual transmission 
of power is accomplished through the action of polished- 
steel rollers rotating in accurately ground races of spe- 
cial form. A hand or sprocket*wheel is turned to ad- 
just the rate of rotation of the low-speed shaft over a 
wide range by changing the relative positions of the roll- 
ers and races. The variation of speed can be made with- 
out interruption of the process while the machinery is 
in operation. 

Other features of the speed changer as outlined by ie 
manufacturer are its high power efficiency, its durabil- 
ity, and its compactness. 

Standard machines are made in sizes to transmit 4 
to 15 hp. at the maximum reduction, and will provide 
a range of speed variation of about 5 to 1; that is if the 
input speed is 1,800 r.p.m., the output shaft will have 
a maximum speed of 1,000 r.p.m. and a minimum speed 
of 200 r.p.m. The unit is fully inclosed, rollers and 
races are carefully ground and hardened, and all parts 
operate in oil. The device can be operated in either di- 
rection with equally satisfactory results. By means of 
the sprocket wheel the speed changer can be mounted 
for remote control of the variable-speed shaft. 


Desulfurizing and Bleaching 
Machine for Rayon 


MPROVED equipment for desulfurizing and bleach- 

ing rayon has been placed on the market recently by 
Whitin Koborn Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. This Model SB2 machine, which is suitable for 
treating both bobbin and pot-spun yarn, is said to em- 
body many new features. 

In the pot method the rayon is taken from the reeling 
machines directly to the prewashing section of the wash- 
ing, desulfurizing, and bleaching machine. By this method 
no stretching or drying is done before desulfurizing. 
The yarn then automatically goes through the different 
processes without further handling. The yarn is prop- 
erly turned as it progresses through the different baths 
where it is subjected to the action of the different solu- 
tions, by applying these solutions in spray form from 
perforated trays. The spray pans are located so that 
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the spray does not affect the rayon. These trays are 
supplied from tanks placed above the tray level, which 
in turn are supplied from receiving tanks under the ma- 
chine and through pumps properly located. 

It is stated that since the progress of the rayon 
through the machine is handled by efficient mechanical 
motions which eliminate the tangling and straining of 
the rayon, the product is much more uniform and more 
evenly processed than by hand or semi-hand methods. 
The mechanical parts are so protected that they are not 
affected by the solutions, and all working parts are run- 
ning in oil. It is also asserted that the use of this ma- 
chine for finishing rayon yarns reduces labor cost to a 
minimum, and that the power cost is low. 


Utility Press for Tool Room 
and Machine Shop 


HE Simplex Tool Co., Woonsocket, R. I., has placed 

on the market a utility press designed for use in the 
tool room and machine shop. In the tool room the press 
is suitable for shearing soft punches in hardened dies 
and for trying out forming, blanking, piercing, and bend- 
ing dies. Used for this purpose it eliminates the neces- 
sity of tearing down a punch press set up for other work. 
It may be emploved also for making stops or supports 
that extend from dies where the piece is longer than the 
width of the die. For pressing posts in dies or for 
pressing on pieces wherever a press fit is needed it is 
stated that the utility press is superior to an arbor press. 
In the machine shop the press is useful for making 
brackets, machine supports, braces, tie pieces, etc., bend- 
ing iron or steel 4x4 in. to a 90° angle. It also finds 
application for straightening shafts, bars, pipes, and tub- 
ing and may be used for pressing pulleys or gears on or 
off of shafts. 

The press has three leverages, each having a different 
speed and power , the low speed has a power of 4,000 :1; 
the leverages can be changed quickly to suit the work. 
There are five quick height adjustments and a rachet 
wheel mounted on ball bearings for ease in spinning the 
plunger to and from the work. The standard equipment 
includes two used as_ parallels, 
V-nose for 
one plain nose, and one bar, 


combination blocks 
V's, and bending 


and bending: 
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Sees Several Dull Months Ahead 


Business Recovery Will Not Come Till Prices Stabilize 
and Employment Improves, Says Dr. Haney 


dustrial production last year was so 

far above normal that inventories ac- 
cumulated to an uncomfortable extent, 
and large supplies of commodities were 
chiefly responsible for declining prices 
and profits in the fourth quarter. This 
condition was sufficiently general to 
affect all averages. Probably excesses 
in manufacturing were just as bad as in 
the case of many raw materials, which 
may be inferred from the indexes of 
manufacturing production, the accumu- 
lation of stocks of manufactured goods, 
and the decline in prices of such goods. 

Now, however, the production indexes 
are well below “normal” (as determined 
by the level at which price advances and 
declines have been resisted during recent 
years). Does this mean an early turn 
for the better? Will prices now firm up 
and production expand? Let us note 
such indications as bear upon this 
question. 


|: IS now well established that in- 


Prices Not Yet At Bottom 


In the first place, there is no indica- 
tion that the bottom has been reached in 
the price decline. Various weekly in- 
dexes continue to drop and the number 
of commodities showing declines from 
week to week is largely in excess of the 
number showing advances. 

In the second place, it seems probable 
that there will be no end to the unfavor- 
able situation until it becomes definitely 
evident that raw material supplies have 
been adjusted to the demand and their 
prices become stronger. Raw material 
prices almost always lead in a recovery. 
As yet, there is no indicataion of an 
upturn in this group. 

In the third place, the false start that 
was shown in the production figures for 
January and early February has prob- 
ably served to postpone the adjustment 
of supply to demand. For example, steel 
production was over-done and the de- 
mand for iron and steel has declined, 


SUMMARY 


A little further recession and a 
period of dull and depressed busi- 
ness are in prospect for several 
months. Recovery will come when 
commodity prices stabilize and em- 
ployment picks up. Wool manu- 
facturers’ earnings show a turn for 
the better, but cotton ' manufac- 
turers’ margins are very low. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not 
reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


with continued price weakness. Much 
the same is true of cotton textiles. 

In the fourth place, there was such a 
large area of above-normal production 
in 1928 and 1929 (see Fig. 1) that there 
must be a prolonged rest. The auto- 
mobile situation illustrates this condition 
and the January-February spurt in 
motor manufacturing will materially 
postpone recovery. 

We note, too, that the present period 
is in many ways most nearly analogous 
to 1924, and at that time a longer and 
deeper recession was required than has 
yet occurred. 

Finally, the P-V line (a barometer 
of general business, based on the ratio 
of commodity prices to the physical vol- 
ume of trade) continues to decline, 
showing by its action (1) that the level 
of consumer demand schedules has been 
lowered, and (2) that demand and sup- 
ply are not in balance at present price 
levels. 


Heirs Bonps But Not BusINEsSS 


Many are now hoping that easy money 
will check the decline and start an early 
recovery. The Government appears to 
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have shifted from talk to inflationary 
tactics, acting through the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Rediscount rates are being 
cut to 34% after preliminary jockeying 
of bill rates and purchases of bonds, It 
is well to note, however, that in 1924 the 
recession ended only when call money 
had fallen to 2%, time money to 25%, 
and commercial paper under 35%. The 
rediscount rate then was cut to 3%. 
Personally, we think that the Reserve 
Board would have been wiser at present 
in awaiting greater ease in commercial 
paper rates before cutting its rediscount 
rate. Be that as it may, however, it will 
obviously take some months yet for 
money to become as easy as it was in 
1924 and for supply and demand of com- 
modities to become so adjusted as to 
make easy money effective in stimulat- 
ing business recovery. 

Meanwhile, bull operators and pools 
in the stock market are trying to engi- 
neer another bull market. With brokers’ 
loans rising considerably, it seems that 
the public is beginning to nibble a little 
bit. Collateral loans are so large and 
have shown so little liquidation, how- 
ever, that the stock market looks like 
a hang-over from 1929, with some reac- 
tion probable during the next three or 
four weeks. 

The improvement in the bond market 
is the most favorable aspect of the situa- 
tion. Easy money is having its usual 
effect on bond values and a better bond 
market will in the course of time give 
municipalities and corporations an op- 
portunity to raise funds. Bond money 
is likely to be more carefully invested 
in productive enterprises, than are the 
proceeds of riotous stock sales. 

We may list as favorable factors, (1) 
reported plans for the expansion of pub- 
lic works and utilities, (2) the improved 
bond market, and (3) the slight upward 
trend in the unfilled orders of the U. S. 
Steel Corp. 

On the unfavorable side, however, ap- 
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More National Adver- 


tising to Help Your 
Sales of Durene 


Hosiery and Underwear 


HE Durene Association, 
producing finest mercer- 
ized cotton yarns, begins a new 
year of national advertising 
with the April issue of leading 
magazines. The advertising 
will show durene hosiery and 
underwear, and will direct 
the reader to ask for it at 
local stores. 
The durene label stands for 
a uniform standard of quality 
in mercerized cotton yarns, 
and the garments into which 
these yarns are knit. Each 
advertisement carries the con- 
vincing statement that “only 
one bale of cotton out of 
twenty-five is fine enough to 


meet durene requirements. 





This new sun-tan bathing suit 


shows one of the many garments 
for children now being offered 
by leading manufacturers. 
° ° ° 

Men like pull-over shirts and 
socks of lustrous, long-wearing 
durene. This finest, specially proc- 
essed cotton quickly absorbs skin 
moisture, and always feels com- 
fortable next to the skin. 
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The name durene enables the 
customer to identify this 
quality—every time. 

Leading manufacturers are 
now offering smart new styles 
in durene underwear for men, 
women and children, socks 
and stockings for men and 
children, and women’s 
stockings with feet and tops 
of lustrous, comfortable, du- 
rable durene. Write for more 
information about Durene 
Plans for 1930. Look for the 
first durene advertising for 
1930 in The Saturday Evening 
Post of April 12th; Vogue, 
April 12th; and the summer 
issue of the Butterick 
(Quarterly. 


Durene Association of America 
250 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
MEMBERS 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO. 
Mount Holly, N.C. 
DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HAMPTON COMPANY 
Kasthampton, Mass. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
=PINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY 
Spindale, 4; 
STANDARD-COUOSA-THATCHER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A soft, light, lustrous 
vest and shorts of dur- 
able durene —the per- 
fect underdress to go 
with closely -fitting 
new summer frocks! 





Quality begins 
with the yarn 
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pear such Significant developments as 
the following: (1) the failure of factory 
employment to show the usual season«! 
gain in February, (2) continued de- 
clines in commodity prices, (3) decline. 
in building permits, (4) declines in rail- 
way traffic and earnings, (5) poor auto- 
mobile business, and (6) a marked re- 
cession in foreign trade. We have jus 
seen the lowest February exports since 
1923 and the lowest February imports 
since 1922. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES NEAR BoTtTTOM 


As to the textile industries, productive 
activity averages the lowest since 1924 
and the estimated total value of textile 
products is the lowest since 1921. While 
we think the recession in textiles is near 
bottom levels, it seems likely that there 
will be a dull irregular and depressed 
period of several months before the sus 
tained recovery sets in which we antici- 
pate this fall. We must await improved 
employment and stabilization of prices 
for such a recovery. The latter seems 
likely to occur first in the case of cotton. 
Meanwhile, easy money but reflects the 
dullness of business. 


Woot MILL Stocks FIRMER 


Common stock prices of wool manu- 
facturing companies more than doubled 
in value from the extreme lows of 
November to the highs of recent weeks. 
As usual, this index has discounted by 
about a month the improvement in wool 
mill earnings which began simultane- 
ously with the upturn in general busi- 
ness at the beginning of the year. 
January wool statistics revealed some 
improvement. The volume of business, 
as measured by an average of machinery 
activity, was about unchanged, but esti- 
mated earnings ceased to decline, and 
probably gained in February. 

The earnings margins have improved, 
due chiefly to the severe declines in raw 
wool, as wool cloth prices have shown 
no strength. Declines in goods, how- 
ever, have been less (in terms of cents 
per pound) and the result has been 
that replacement margins have risen to 
the best levels since mid-1926. How- 
ever, the recent spurt in general business 
is already vanishing and the outlook for 
the wool industry is only a little better. 
Decreased earnings are in prospect. 


Cotton SECURITIES CONTINUE TO SAG 


Cotton mill stock prices have been 
relatively weaker than those of wool 
mills in recent months. Southern mill 
stock prices continue to decline. Not 
since December, 1927, has a gain been 
registered in any one month by this 
index. New Bedford stocks are in a 
more favorable position. The latter in- 
dex reached an average of 37.31 in 
February, which compares with the low 
of 34.74 in December. In February, 
1929, the average was 51.95. Cotton 
manufacturers’ replacement margins are 
the lowest since 1924. 
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COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES— 


Net Earnings in Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw 
material, labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of 
production (New York University, Bureau of Business Research). New 


Bedford Mill Stocks—Average price 


(New Bedford Standard). 


25 New Bedford cotton mill stocks 


Southern Mill Stocks—Average price 25 


Southern cotton mill stocks (R. S. Dickson & Co.). 
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aye Daily, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Federal Reserve Board; 


Commodity Price Index—End of Month, Bradstreet’s Journal. 
1921-1926 = 100 for both indexes. 


Recently, cotton stock prices have 
again turned weak, and the bearish Feb- 
ruary mill consumption report is a re- 
fection of the unsettlement caused by 


1verage 


raw cotton prices breaking through to 
new lows for several years. Strong 
cotton mill stock prices are not yet in 
prospect. 


The Textile Trend 


corer ‘TEXTILE MARKETS—A_ de- 
cided upturn in raw cotton caused 
a price improvement in staple gray 
goods, and greater buying was prompted 
by the firmer tone. Many users are 
still holding back orders, but the buying 
has embraced a wider variety of cloths 
than heretofore. Print-cloth _ prices 
gained 4c. and many sheetings show a 
similar betterment. Smaller jobbers are 
more active but merchandise managers 
of large units continue to hold their 
buyers in check. 


Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 


Greater confidence was expressed by 
wool-goods sellers, and the situation 
now holds more promise for future 
operations. This is due almost entirely 
to the mill men themselves, who have 
earnestly endeavored to convince buyers 
that fabrics are on a low basis and not 


likely to decline further. Business has 
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started up in a few quarters, but the bulk 
of the clothiers are still waiting. Un- 
settlement in raw material market has 
stopped trading in worsted yarns; prices 
are lower and easy. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Hosiery slightly improved, but prices 
still weak, and mills talked possibility of 
another reduction next month. Good call 
for medium and lightweight underwear. 
Outerwear market steady. 

Sitk TEXTILE MARKETS 

Raw silk firmed; prices advance 5c., 
and broadsilk mills did some buying; 
outlook considered better. Thrown silk 
steady; effort to advance price met with 
stiff resistance; demand light. Broad- 
silk call slackened at piece goods end; 
cutters increased orders; prices firm. 
Spun silk demand spotty; good call for 
shantung yarns. 
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AMERICAN YARN 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Super-Processed 


YARN 


Spun to meet rigidly maintained specifica- 
tions of high quality, Durene is rapidly filling 
knitters’ and weavers’ demands for a high 
grade, lustrous yarn which will either blend 
perfectly with other yarns or make up beauti- 
fully by itself. 


The King of Mercerized Yarns, Durene, in 
woven or knitted garments is assuming a defi- 
nite place among style merchandise in both 
the low and high priced fields. No other yarn 
within the price range of Durene can ap- 
proach it in long wear, lasting sheen. 


Durene as manufactured by the American 
Yarn and Processing Co. is spun from care- 
fully selected long staple cotton. Special 
processing increases its durability, elasticity, 
absorbency and its affinity for dyes. Investi- 
gate Durene, the durable yarn with the sub- 
dued sheen. 


Write for quotation and samples on all counts. 


MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 


Representatives 
at all principal 
centers. 
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Mill Share Market Holds Steady 


Limited Public Confidence 


Even in Good Stocks 


Boston. 


ILL statements are coming in 

slowly and disclosing a generally 
mixed situation in which some mills are 
making good profits, maintaining divi- 
dends with bright prospects ahead; 
other mills reducing dividends; still 
others passing dividends; while others 
are passing into final liquidation. The 
U. S. Worsted Corp. is a conspicuous 
example of financial collapse in the tex- 
tile field. Liquidation of its entire assets 
not likely to realize much more than 
$1,000,000 to pay a judgment creditor, 


the Old Colony Trust Co., trustee of 
debentures, having a judgment of 
$3,400,000. 


Limited price declines are noted in 
New Bedford cotton mill shares. The 
average price of 25 of the most active 
stocks stands at $35.67 as against $36.18 
a week ago and $35.62 three months 
ago. The average price of 20 active Fall 
River mill shares is $33.82 as compared 
with $33.82 a week ago and $35.40 three 
months ago. The feature of the week in 
Fall River mill shares was the rise of 
more than 10 points in King Philip 
Mills stock following the recommenda- 
tion of directors of an offer of merger 
from the Berkshire Fine Spinning As- 
sociates, Inc. 


PEPPERELL IN Goop SHAPE 


The Pepperell Mfg. Co. announces the 
payment of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $2 per share, payable April 1, 
thus maintaining its unbroken dividend 
record which has held since 1852. The 
company is in a favorable position, hav- 
ing taken a prominent part in the intro- 
duction of colored bed linens and build- 
ing up a large volume of business upon 
this item. During the past year Pep- 
perell has purchased, renovated and now 
has in production the former Granite 
Mills, Fall River, Mass. This division 
is concentrating upon the production of 
broadcloths, lawns and marquisettes. 


Pierce Mrc. Cuts DIvIpDEND 


The Pierce Mfg. Corp., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has cut its quarterly divi- 
dend from $6 to $4 a share, which marks 
the first time the corporation’s 6,000 
shares of $100 par have been on less 
than a 24% dividend basis since 1916. 
During the last 40 years the Pierce Mfg. 
Corp. has disbursed on an average 
$34.40 per share yearly, and during the 
last 20 years $30.05 a share. At the 
close of 1929 according to its latest bal- 
ance sheet, it had $1,733,034 in net quick 
assets, or $288.83 a share. 


Paciric Mitts Buys 1N NOTES 


At the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Mills, Treasurer Alfred E. Colby stated 


that since the first of the year $2,017,700 
of the company’s notes have been bought 
in and it now owes less than $5,500,000 
in notes. The situation today is not 
quite as good as a year ago. For the 
first two months, 34,000,000 yd. of goods 
were sold this year, against 38,000,000 
yd. a year ago. This decrease was due 
to general conditions. The company 
feels it is unwise to push sales of ex- 
cess real estate in Lawrence, Mass., at 
the present time as the market is not 


good. 
Maverick Mills, East Boston, Mass., 
reports for the 1929 fiscal year net 


profits after taxes, interest and depreci- 
ation, of $71,337, equal after dividends 
on outstanding preferred (since called 
for retirement) to $14.19 a share on 
$500,000 common stock ($100 par) 
against $18.36 per share in 1928 and 
$13.23 per share in 1927. 


CANNON MILLs SHows MARKED GAIN 


Cannon Mills Co., and subsidiaries re- 
port, for the year ended December 31, 
1929, net income of $4,160,067, after de- 
preciation, interest, Federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent to $4.16 a share an 1,000,000 
no par shares of stock. This compares 
with a profit of $2,452,569, or $2.45 a 
share, in 1928. 

The Booth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., reports a manufacturing profit of 
$50,000, before depreciation in 1929. In 
1928, the company reported a manu- 
facturing loss of $120,000, after depreci- 
ation charge of $21,000. 

The New Bedford Cotton Mills Corp., 
which is controlled by the Associated 
Textile Co., shows a loss of $14,840 be- 
fore depreciation and dividends on the 
common stock for the year 1929, as com- 
pared with a loss of $60,646 before de- 
preciation and dividends on the common 
shares in 1928. 

The Soule Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
reports a manufacturing gain of $140,- 
610 after depreciation for 1929, against 
a manufacturing loss of $34,107 after 
depreciation in 1928. 

Stockholders of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Spinning Co. have voted to 
authorize the directors to liquidate the 
business at such time and on such con- 
ditions as they deem advisable and for 
the best interests of the stockholders. 
The company is capitalized at $200,000, 
Amory, Browne & Co., selling agents, 
controlling practically all of the capital 
‘stock. 

d The annual stockholders meeting of 
Cannon Mills will be held in the main 
foffice of the company at Kannapolis, 
aN. C., April 8, according to an an- 
H#nouncement from F. J. Haywood, sec- 
/'retary. The audit recently completed 
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by Haskins & Sells, Charlotte, N. C., 
shows a net income for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1929 of $4,160,066.89. Divi- 
dends to stockholders during the year 
amounted to $2,799,613.60, leaving a 
balance of $1,360,453.29 to be added to 
the surplus account. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON SHOWS PROFITS 
Industrial Rayon Corp., and subsid- 


lary, reports net profit of $1,451,729 for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1929, after 


provision for Federal Income Tax. 
This compares with net profit of 
$1,653,601 for the previous year. After 


provision for the 5% stock dividend 
issued Feb. 1, 1930 and other adjust- 
ments, $792,276 was added to the profit 
and loss surplus bringing the total, as 
of Dec. 31, 1929, to $3,250,022. The 
capital surplus amounted to $1,511,700 
giving a total surplus of $4,761,723. 
Current assets are listed as $6,919,254 
against current liabilities of $903,082. 
The new plant at Covington, Va., was 
completed during the year and is now 
in full operation, the estimated pro- 
duction, based on 150 denier, being 
7,000,000 Ib. per year. 

In his report to the stockholders, 
Hiram S. Rivitz, president, states that 
shipments so far this year have not 
been up to expectations, but continues : 
“While business conditions throughout 
the country have been somewhat re- 
tarded due to many causes, and while 
certain branches of the textile industry 
have been marking time, we feel that 
the rayon industry will be one of the 
first to recover from the temporary lull.” 


COURTAULDs, LTp. 


Courtaulds, Ltd., have issued their 
report and balance sheet for 1929. As 
previously announced the profits for 
the year amounted to £3,743,828. An 
amount of £1,651,856 has been written 
off the company’s Continental industrial 
investments. A final dividend of 6% 
free of tax is being paid, and the amount 
carried forward is £686,687 against 
£1,394,716. The directors report that 
English business, which was not very 
satisfactory at the end of 1928, became 


a great deal worse before the end 
of 1929. 
“Any hopes of possible improve- 


ment,” says the report of the British 
company, “were upset by the uncer- 
tainty as to the retention of the rayon 
duties. Production was restricted for 
the greater part of the year, and even 
so, stocks increased. The second unit 
at Wolverhampton has not been started. 
Trade at the moment is more difficult 
than ever. Production is being still 
further reduced, and we see no possi- 
bility of improvement while uncertainty 
remains. Moreover, we must point out 
that if the duties are removed, in our 
opinion, there will be a flood of imports 
from the Continent. Business in the 
United States of America progressed 
steadily for the first 10 months of the 
year, with gradually increasing produc- 
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ACELE BULLETIN NO. @ 





Warp Yarns 





Sized on Spools! 





A special plant was built for the siz- 
ing of Acete—the new and better 
acetate yarn. ACELE is being deliv- 
ered already sized on spools ready 


for the creel. 


This is an obvious saving of time 
and money for the weaver and as- 
sists in the production of a higher 
quality fabric. 

The removal of ACELE size is done 
in the same manner as the degum- 
ming of silk. Boiloff procedures will 


be gladly furnished. 


The virtues of ACELE are so pro- 
nounced that they are of immediate 
interest to the entire industry. You 
owe it to yourself to be fully in- 


formed. 





ACELE Division, Du Pont Rayon Co. 
2 Park Avenue - New York City-LEXington 0022 





BULLETINS OF OUR PROGRESS WILL BE PUBLISHED HERE REGULARLY 
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tion and falling stocks, but the Stock 
Exchange collapse at the end of October 
seriously affected sales. Trading con- 
ditions in that country show signs of 
improvement, but domestic competition 
is growing.” 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS QUIET 


The market for southern textile stocks 
continued quiet for the week ending 
March 15, and no changes of importance 
were noted, although a slight decline 
was registered in the average bid price 
of 25 of the more active common stocks, 
according to the weekly market report 
as furnished by R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Charlotte. Bid prices were marked 
down slightly on Acme, Belton, Clifton, 
Darlington, Gaffney, Orr, Perfection, 
Victory, and Woodside Cotton Mills. 
The average bid price per share for the 
group of 25 issues stood at 82.36, as 
compared with 82.92 for the previous 
week. Only minor changes have taken 
place in the bid prices of the more active 
preferred issues for several weeks, and, 
while the demand is rather limited at 
present prices, the stocks as a group 
hold well in price in spite of the gradual 
decline of the common shares. 

The Pierce Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., reported earnings of $51,514 be- 
fore depreciation for the fiscal year 
ended Dec. 31, 1929, compared with a 
loss for the previous year of $33,000, 
when nothing was charged off for de- 
preciation. 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
Pe eee ee 100 18 —!1 
(eee er a Va J —! 

155 Associated Textile...... ea 35-36} sks 

ae eae 100 253 — 2 

2 Newmarket............ 100 30 -4 
35 Farr Alpaca............ 100 —> —2} 
IO WOODEN. . 5o:55 0c cavess 100 9% 86—lh 

2 Sampson Cordage....... 100 105 +5 
30 Amoskeag Co. (old)..... 100 65 -3} 

212 Total 


TEXTILES ON N. Y. EXCHANGES 


The following shows the movements 
of the leading textile stocks listed on 


the New York Stock Exchange and 
Curb for the week ended Mar. 19. 
Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 
American Woolen.... 14} 13% 133 — 
American Woolen, pfd. 394 36} 39 +2 
Belding-Hemingway. . 52 5} 52 shen 
*Blumenthal......... 37 37 37 +1 
Botany Mills, A.... 4} 4h 44 +43} 
Cannon Mills........ 341 313 33 +14 
Collins & Aikman..... 32 28 314 +3} 
Consolidated Textile. 1} 14 1} + } 
*Courtaulds, Ltd..... 123 11 12} +13 
po ST ae 18 18 18 + 2 
Durham Hosiery, pfd.. 53 53 53 —1 
Gotham Hosiery..... 263 242 26 — i 
Kayser, Julius....... 38} 354 373 + 4 
Kendall, pfd........ 86 85 86 natete 
aaa 123 9 1 +2} 
*Mock-Judson....... 25} 24 254 +1 
Mohawk Carpet...... 30} 25 265 —4 
Munsingwear........ 50 50 50 +1 
Pacific Mills......... 263 263 26 —I} 
*Pepperell Mfg....... 100 100 100 ee 
*Powdrell & Alexander 50} 50 50 —3} 
Real Silk Hosiery..... 62 59 624 + 
jee 133% 124 130 +14 
United Piece Dye Wks. 303 293 303 — } 


*Listed on Curb. 
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Cotton Yarn Prices Strengthen 


Advance In Cotton Market 


Stimulates Interest 


PHILADELPHIA. 

LTHOUGH the improvement is not 

general, there has been a turn for 
the better in the cotton-yarn sales mar- 
ket and several dealers state that they 
have enjoyed the largest volume of busi- 
ness of the year during the last week. 
Others state that while they have re- 
ceived more inquiries they have not 
been able to book an appreciably larger 
volume of business. Since cotton has 
displayed greater strength, there has 
been important purchasing by a number 
of manufacturers, in the belief that cot- 
ton and yarns have touched the bottom 
for the present move. 

Increase in business was fairly gen- 
eral when the cotton market turned more 
than a week ago, but since the advance 
has continued and spinners have raised 
their prices, bargain hunters have again 
withdrawn from the market, so far as 
large purchasers are concerned, and 
again are buying only small lots. Dur- 
ing the last two weeks several houses 
have completed large-sized weaving 
yarn sales, one house reporting sale of 
a quarter of a million pounds to one 
customer, and another house mentioning 
two sales, one of 180,000 Ib., and the 
other of 100,000 Ib. 


INSULATING Firms INTERESTED 

These concerns purchased yarns to 
run their machines during the next four 
months, but the bulk of the purchases 
were made by braiders, narrow-fabric 
manufacturers, and insulators, and most 
of the business went to firms operating 
Sutside of the Pennsylvania market. 

The raw material market has ad- 
vanced about a cent from the low point, 
and while the actual selling-prices of 
yarns here have not made a parallel 
rise, spinners have endeavored to follow 
the raw material market closely, and 
quote prices approximately the same 
amount higher than two weeks ago. 
Several have advanced quotations a cent 
from the low point. Example of this is 
seen in extra-carded quality knitting 
counts, which were selling at 35c. at 
the low point and now are being moved 
in small lots at 36 to 364c. This is 
pleasing to the large number of under- 
wear manufacturers who purchased 
heavily at 38c. for 30s more than a 
month ago. 

Ordinary quality knitting counts are 
held at 26c. for 10s, but there had been 
no business placed at that level at the 
time of writing. Several concerns made 
sales on a basis of 25 to 254c. for 10s 
at the middle of the week, although they 
stated that they were unwilling to take 
large orders for delivery far ahead at 
such prices. A number of sales of small 
to medium-sized quantities of medium- 
weight counts running between 18s and 
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have been taken 
week for delivery in 


by knitters this 
next few weeks. 


Marcu A Poor MontTH 


March business to date has been 
slightly under the rate of activity for 
February, but indications are that the 
end of the month will be more active 
than the beginning, tending to bring the 
month up at least to the February level, 
which was a poor month with most 
houses here. The best trading of the 
present month was seen two weeks ago, 
when cotton first started to display a 
better tone, and bargain hunters came 
into the market in conservative numbers 
to buy ahead. This was not general 
throughout the market, but was of suff- 
cient volume to be noticeable on the 
surface. 

The average quotation made on 20s-2 
warps of ordinary quality was 30c. this 
week, although manufacturers claim that 
they are still able to buy in quantity at 
a cent lower, both from spinners’ and 
dealers’ stocks. Up to the middle of 
the week dealers had not reported sell- 
ing this grade yarn at 30c., but admitted 
that the majority of sales were com- 
pleted at the 294c. basis. It is notice- 
able that 20s-2 warps have been selling 
at a more rapid rate than 30s-2, and 
have been quicker to respond to the 
influence of higher cotton. 

There has been little or no change in 
combed peelers and mercerized quali- 
ties, which are nominally quoted at 
unchanged prices. New business is un- 
important, and both spinners and mer- 
cerizers state that they are finding it 
difficult to obtain specifications on busi- 
ness now on their books. Combed yarns 
have changed slightly in that the spin- 
ners who were under-quoting the market 


have raised their offers somewhat, 
bringing them closer to the average 
asking price. 

& 


Boston.—Business in cotton yarns 
continues in the main much below nor- 


mal. Consumption is showing no 
increase, and the unsettled situation in 
cotton reduces the buying ahead of 
yarns to small proportions. The un- 
certainty in the futures market ac- 


counts in good part for the absence of 
large orders. The reports of salesmen 
indicate that there is a need for yarn 
in most consuming quarters, but that 
much of this potential business has been 
held up by fear brought about by the 
recent continued decline in cotton. 
There is also over-production to take 
into account, but in the event of a more 
stabilized and higher cotton market 
excess yarn stocks would not be suffi- 
ciently large to interfere with a more 
satisfactory selling market for yarns. 
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“MADE OF BEMBERG” IS A STAMP OF QUALITY ON FABRICS 


Pure dye fabrics of 
Bemberg alone, or com- 


bined with silk, have the 


drapability so necessary 
to the new silhouette 


The multi-multi filament feature of Bemberg 
Yarn (see cross section below) makes ex- 
treme drapability possible. Denier for 
denier Bemberg has the same number of 
filaments as silk—more in the finer deniers. 


Leading weavers and knitters have found 
that by using Bemberg they have been able 
to create fabrics that are new and of note- 
ble beauty. These fabrics can be made to 
fit a price range profitable for both manu- 
facturer and retailer because they are out- 
side of intense price competition. 


Bemberg Yarn in the finer deniers (15, 
95, 30, 40, and 52) is available, and is 
being successfully used in fabrics of all- 
Bemberg, or in combination with silk. 





White moire made of Bemberg and silk by Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. was 
chosen by T. J. Simpson, Inc., for this formal gown of royal silhouette. 


BEMBERG TWO TYPICAL SYNTHETIC YARNS 





BemberS 





BRAND YARN 
Fabrics made of Bemberg 
have natura! subdued lus- 
ter, drapability, softness, 
strength —the multi-multi- 
Cross Section of Yarn Cross Section of Yarn filament feature of Bemberg Cross Section of Yarn Cross Section of Yarn 
150 Denier—112 Filaments 150 Denier—112 Filaments Yarn is one reason. 150 Denier—32 Filaments 150 Denier—30 Filaments 


These cuts are from microphotographs of yarn magnified 300 times as used by the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, Inc. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION, 180 Madison Ave.- New York City 
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Susiness below normal brings about 
very keen competition from spinners. 
Buyers have no trouble in filling their 
requirements. Weavers have shown 
more interest during the week. Some 
lots of knitting yarns, from five to 
ten thousand pounds, mostly for coarse 
counts have been received. Thread 
yarns are sluggish, and fine combed 
yarns report little business. Yarns 
for industrial purposes are picking up 
a little, inquiry showing improvement 
over a week ago. Colored yarns for 
specialty goods are in better demand 
with prices more in a line with spin- 
ners’ desires. 

Better prices seen on cotton since 
last writing have helped sentiment con- 
siderably, and yet confidence in the 
stability of the staple has been so 
shaken that something more than a 
rebound of a cent per pound will be 
necessary to make the better feeling 
permanent. The turnover has never- 
theless been larger than in the previous 
week, and the outlook for the balance 
of the first quarter of 1929 is brighter, 
though still tinged with blue. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Sustained strength 
in raw cotton for several days produced 
a flurry of inquiries and increased buy- 
ing in the Charlotte-Gastonia yarn cen- 
ter during the week. Carded qualities 
enjoyed an advance of approximately 
l4c. per pound, featured by some specu- 
lative buying on the part of dealers, 
while a distinct improvement in business 
was reported by combed spinners of the 
Gastonia County area. Some activity 
was experienced throughout the range 
of combed qualities, including merceriz- 
ing twist two-ply yarns. Combed sales 
yarn spindles in the South were operat- 
ing on a basis of about 70% normal 
capacity. Carded yarns were quoted on 
the basis of 3lc. for 20s-2, and 354 io 
36c. for 30s-2. Onty slight improve- 
ment was reported in carded single 
hosiery yarn, which was seiling at about 
25c. for 10s. 


New York.—The rally in cotton 
stimulated the yarn market during the 
last week, but the increase in inquiries 
does not approach the volume of any 
large buying movement. On the con- 
trary purchasers are still wary and are 
certainly not in the mood to buy ahead 
for more than a month. There is a 
feeling in many quarters that cotton rose 
too rapidly to inspire the real confidence 
of yarn purchasers who continue to 
watch the raw material closely. Another 
factor to be considered, however, is that 
yarn prices have not increased as much 
as would be normal considering the rise 
in spot cotton which amounted to 100 
points for the week ending Mar. 18. 

Inquiries have not been very evenly 
divided among the sellers and the result 
is that views range all the way from 
gloom to good cheer. Those who are 


booking a fair volume of business report 
that spinners are holding quite firmly to 
their prices; so firmly in fact that it is 
difficult to put through orders. They 
report that buyers resist the new prices, 
but believe that they will be used to them 
in a few days. Those sellers whose turn 
it is to be selling less than they might 
expect take an entirely different atti- 
tude. They report that the price situa- 
tion is even worse than it was when 
cotton was at the low and are unable 
to see much betterment soon. 

Those purchasing yarns are almost 
universally operating their plants with 
extreme caution and it is only natural 
that they should place their yarn pur- 
chases on the same basis. This makes 
yarn producing and selling a_ nerve- 
racking job, but on the other side it can 
be said that such a policy prevents any 
undue stimulation of yarn production 
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and also prevents the accumulation of 
stock in the purchaser’s hands. Present- 
day prices on his own product do not 
offer the yarn buyer any inducement to 
run up stock. As a result, if the spin- 
ners also wisely refrain from running 
stock, the present-day trading tendencies 
will place the trade in a healthy techni- 
cal position as far as physical inven- 
tories are concerned; which is admit- 
tedly small comfort at the moment. 
Unfortunately the erratic course of 
raw cotton, while it can have little effect 
on the volume of yarn purchased over a 
long period, produces a_ psychological 
effect similar to a subway rush with 
everyone dashing madiy about without 
much thought of why or where. Yarn 
sellers and buyers, therefore, have great 
difficulty in calmly plotting their course. 
The situation is difficult and needs quiet 
thought on the part of all concerned. 


Further Drop in Worsted Yarns 


New Business Is Now Waiting 


On Price Stabilization 


PHILADELPHIA, 

HE sales yarn market is passing 

through an extremely difficult pe- 
riod at the present time. Wool prices 
have been dropping continually, and 
yarns have been sagging from week 
to week in conformance with this sit- 
uation in the raw material.. As _ this 
has continued, buyers of goods and 
yarns have not only become less willing 
to make new commitments, but are now 
also taking smaller quantities on old 
contracts than at any time this year. 

Manufacturers of men’s wear assert 
that goods buyers in New York and 
elsewhere have practically withdrawn 
from the market, and are holding back 
specifications on old business. This 
applies as well to dress-goods lines that 


were formerly moving. The most 
favorable appearing section is found 
in outerwear yarns, where bathing- 


suit manufacturers are still busy, and 
are taking yarns on old contracts at 
a normal rate. These manufacturers 
are trying to get their goods out on 
time, and to do this they must pro- 
duce rapidly during the next few 
months. Trading with them, so far 
as yarn specifications on old contracts 


are concerned, will remain good for 
some weeks. 
OUTERWEAR CouNTS LOWER 


The outstanding feature of the sales 
market this week has been the drastic 
reduction made in English-spun counts 
for the outerwear trade; several counts 
were reduced five cents, and the three- 
eights grade was lowered ten cents a 
pound, the largest reduction made at 
one time for many months. Although 
the outerwear section is demoralized 
by these cuts, it remains a better place 
for spinners to do business than the 
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weaving section at the present time. 

Representative knitting-yarn  spin- 
ners have lowered prices of 2-20s, 50s, 
English spun from the former $1.224 
level to a new basis of $1.174, a re- 
duction of five cents, which makes the 
new dyed cost to knitters $1.35. The 
new price is as low as most knitters 


were able to secure at any time in 
1929. This situation has not stimulated 
new business, however; on the con- 


trary, manufacturers have purchased 
little additional yarn this week, and 
have reduced acceptances on old con- 
tracts to a low point. Many will refuse 


to accept further deliveries on these 
until spinners make adjustments on 
old contracts to the new and lower 
level current. 


Three-eighths grade wool, which has 
been weaker than other grades, having 
been selling out of line, has now been 
brought down to a proportionate basis 
with other grades. This has caused 
spinners to lower their price on 2-20s, 
56s, to $1.274, in comparison with the 


former asking-price of $1.374. Up to 
the present time there has been no 
change in prices of single Bradford 


counts for bathing-suit purposes, which 
were quoted up to middle of the week 
at $1.30 for 15s, 48s. 


FRENCH-SPUN CouNTs HOLDING 


French-spun counts, which are dis- 
playing much more resistance to the 
downward trend than are English-spun 
qualities, have seen only minor changes 
during the week. Two and half cents 
is the greatest reduction offered, and 
several important spinners quote last 
week's prices without change. A num- 
ber of large spinners in this group 
are quoting 2-40s, 64s, zephyr yarn, 
at $1.70, which is nominally five cents 
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*For fine Fabrics— 


a fine Yarn 





REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Brand ACETATE YARN 





OFT, strong, true to denier, Chacelon 
Yarn proves especially satisfactory on 
the looms. The resulting fabrics have even- 
ness, draping ability and a soft luster difh- 


cult to distinguish from silk. 


New and attractive weaves in the latest 


CHACELON YARNS fabrics have been made of Chacelon and are 
Dinior i Sidiewen | Deen ready now for your inspection. Just tele- 
5 13 5 phone our office or write us and arrange- 
15 20 21, 
25 20 - ments will be made for you to see them. 
LOO 26 2! 
LOO 2( 5 ‘ a . 2 ' 
ei Our technical staff of practical textile ex- 
o 2)5 
perts will gladly aid you to use Chacelon in 
Put up . . 
Skeins, cops, spools or cones new constructions or show you how it can be 


used to advantage in vour present products. 





TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION, TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Acetate, Nitro-Cellulose and Viscose Yarns of distinction 
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ower, but actually brings it down to 
elling prices. Other important French 
spinners on the other hand, report that 
they have made no change and are 


juoting the former $1.75 level. In 
omparison with English spun in the 
same count and quality, French spin- 


iers are obtaining better prices at 
; resent. 
Although there had been an im- 


proved demand for men’s wear mixes 


ip to a month ago, manufacturers 
being willing to buy medium-sized 
quantities for their new lines, this 


business has entirely disappeared, and 
manufacturers of fancy men’s wear are 
marking time, manufacturing as little 
as they can on orders and not making 
additional yarn commitments. Stabili- 
zation of the raw-material situation 
is needed before yarn spinners will be 
able to get onto a basis where they 
can go ahead again with any degree 
of confidence. When this will come 
will determine the time when worsted 
yarn demand will improve. 


Spun Silk Yarn 
Demand Spotty 


HE steady movement of shantung 

fabrics encouraged weavers to con- 
tinued active buying of spun silk yarns, 
and this demand was the main feature 
of the spun yarn market. Spinners 
found the week spotty, with certain con- 
suming industries hesitant. Broadsilk 
mills placed considerable business, both 
for shantung and tub silk yarns. 
Shantung yarns were plentiful and the 
spinners had no difficu'ty in meeting ail 
spot orders, but there was a shortage 
of the sizes required for weaving 
l_avelle. 

Worsted manufacturers were slow in 
placing spring business; these factors 
were doubtful about the prospects for 
fabrics and were waiting to see their 
own lines move before committing them- 
selves on yarn requirements. Nove'ty 
varns moved steadily, especially those 
used in weaving. 

Prices shaded off, last week, and have 
not picked up since. At present, quota- 
tions are steady. Spinners regard the 
situation with confidence. The bulk of 
spring business is still to come, but the 
first quarter on the whole was very 
satisfactory, they say. Stocks and 
production were normal. 


® Throwsters Resist 
Price Pressure 


EFFORTS on the part of thrown 
silk dealers to follow the raw silk 
trade in its upward trend, met with 
stiff resistance among both weavers and 
knitters this week. Throwsters were 
getting $5.80 for Japan organzine, 2 
thd. special crack, which marked a 
raise of 5c. since last week, but this 
was the only increase which they were 


able to maintain. The demand from 
manufacturers was indifferent at best, 
and these customers became decidedly 
balky when prices shaded upward. 
Throwsters said their customers were 
in the market for “bargain” yarn only, 
and were not in serious buying mood. 

The outlook was quiet. Throwsters 
were fairly confident, despite the lull, as 
their stock situation was satisfactory; 
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careful limitations on the throwing at 
the mills has kept the surplusage within 
bounds, with the result that, although 
the industry has gone through a most 
discouraging first quarter, there is no 


overwhelming inducement to clear. 
Factors were hesitant regarding the 
outlook. Broadsilk mills bought very 


lightly, and hosiery producers placed 
practically no business this week. 


Much Inferior Rayon Sold 


Below-List Prices Quoted 


for Substandard Yarns 


ron yarn demand registered a 
sharp drop in the last ten days, and 
during the current week selling of 
standard sizes was limited mostly to 
weavers of rayon broadgoods and 
producers of quality underwear and 
lingerie. There was much activity, of 
the “clean-house” type. Yarn producers, 
large and small disposed of consider- 
able quantities of substandard stocks; 
these went at below-list prices and were 
picked up eagerly by the cotton trade. 
Cotton weavers, both in the South and 
New England bought good size quanti- 
ties of inferior yarn for the production 
of low-priced fabrics. As far as could 
be learned, this ‘“clean-house” practice 
has not brought any real softening oi 
prices of standard yarns. Producers in- 
sisted that they were holding to their 
lists. 
Say Prices ARE STEADY 

They said the line of demarcation 
between inferior and regular yarns was 
clearty defined and claimed that they 
were not selling standard sizes below 
quoted figures. It was taken for 
granted that a certain amount of under- 
pricing prevailed, even in quality yarns, 
but the larger producers appeared to be 
holding — steady. However, holding 
prices firm was difficult, as demand was 
very licht. Even 150s found a sluggish 
market. There was no great call at any 
end, it was admitted, but a few lines 
moved fairly well. Producers told of a 
call from manutacturers of fine lingerie 
for the 50s and the 100s. 


W EAVERS 
interior 
could 


There was an abundance of 
varn on the market, and it 
bought at very low prices. The only 
sign of healthy activity was at the 
broadgoods end. Weavers have en- 
joyed a geod spring call for rayons, and 
the demand shows no sign of waning; 
these manufacturers were still weeks 
behind in deliveries at time of writing. 
This has encouraged the broadgoods 
mills to buy standard yarn steadily, both 
spot and nearby. The whole outlook is 
too uncertain for the mills, even in the 
face of the present good rayon crepe 
call, to commit themselves to much 
future coverage. A general hesitancy 
prevails, and buying will be limited to 


be 
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immediate needs until the situation 
clears. 

Rayon underwear demand increased 
slightly, and this was expected to stimu- 
late yarn buying at that end. Under- 
wear knitters have cut their purchases 
to the minimum during recent weeks 
and now are on a day-to-day basis so 
far as yarn is concerned. Their stocks 
are low, any real rise in demand would 
necessitate prompt buying of yarn, it is 
believed. 


Cotton Wastes Sell 
on Restricted Seale 


Boston. 

HE cotton waste trade is involved 

in the general uncertainty and de- 
pression brought about by the altogether 
unexpected and steady decline in cotton 
to a level where it is approximately 
Sc. a pound below the price of a year 
ago. Mills and merchants very gen 
erally have suffered severe losses dur- 
ing the last few weeks, since many 
bought cotton at a much higher level, 
so sure were they that the Farm Board 
would support the staple at least around 
l6c. Cotton has moved more than 2c. 
a pound below this figure, and at the 
present time selling so far below 
the cost of production that at least 
one element in the Farm Board's pro- 
gram will receive full consideration, 
and that is a sharp decrease in acreage. 
The cotton-waste trade cannot shake 
itself [ this incubus low 


is 


free from of 
values, and must perforce do the best 
it can in a thin market and an unstable 
cotton position, It would be useless to 
mention some of the low prices named 
on some of the strips and comber, in 
cluding Egyptian comber. Such quo- 
tations would represent little more than 
the somewhat unsuccessful attempt to 
do business in a difficult period rather 
than the views of the larger houses 


and holders, who still believe that a 
change for the better will shortly 
appear. 
Mitt DEMAND FAIR 
Mill demand for wastes continues 


fair, with strips the most active stock 
in the market. The general turnover 
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The position which has been earned by 
Dutch Enka as a pioneer of the industry; 
the strict adherence to quality standards in 
the face of cheapening influences; the main- 
tenance of a world-wide market which has 
grown from the unfailing uniformity of 
excellence — these are powerful factors 
which, in the final analysis, mean fullest pro- 
tection for the buyers of Dutch Enka yarn. 


Broader utility of this quality product is 
permitted by the production of these types 
of yarn: 


AMPLUM (bobbin spun) 
SUPER ARNUM (pot spun) 
SUMMUM (multi-filament) 
DISCRELLA (dull lustre) 


—in a wide range of denier and varying 
filaments. 


General Rayon Union, Ltd. 

Netherlands Rayon Mills 
Arnhem-Ede-Rotterdam, Holland 

J. A. Van Laer, 200 Madison Ave., New York 
Selling Agents: 

Ludwig Littauer & Co., 30 East 33rd St., New York 
John F. Street & Co., Providence and Chicago 
Walker Yarn Co., Philadelphia 


Cannon Mills, Inc., Kannapolis, N. C. 
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is larger than might have been ex- 
pected, considering the very unsettled 
situation. The best peeler comber is 
salable around 13c., but Egyptian and 
Sak. combers are slow. The thread 
market continues quiet; demand has 
been very slim during the last two or 
three weeks. Picker, fly, and linters 
are sluggish, and quotations nominal. 


® Merino Noils Are 
Moving More Freely 


Boston. 

HERE is little new to be said 

about noils. They have become 
stable, the average fine pegged at 55c,. 
choice qualities up to 60c., and defec- 
tive fines down to 50c. The supply of 
merino grades of all qualities is still 
large. Consumption is tending upward 
in these commodities, apparently headed 
for an expansion in the near future. 
Women’s wear fabrics, chiefly of 
woolen construction, are doing better, 
some mills being in receipt of con- 
siderable business and able to get 
several cents a yard more for their 
products than a month ago. The noil 
market apparently has passed the low 
point both in prices and consumption. 

A little better demand for noils is 
appearing. At least two New Hamp- 
shire mills are running well into the 
night on attractive lightweight piece- 
dyed women’s fabrics for spring and 
summer wear, in the construction of 
which a considerable percentage of noil 
is utilized. The mill demand on the 
average is more interesting and more 
promising than this time last month. 
Slackness in mill interest is having no 
effect in further depressing values. 
The stocks are there, and on about as 
low a level as they are likely to go, 
according to good market opinion. 

In the Bradford market prices on all 
qualities of noils have had another de- 
cline, and it is now thought that the 
bottom has been reached unless a slump 
in wool prices should occur in London 
next week. There is not much buying 
for Boston accounts, and the Conti- 
nental business is very erratic and 
small in bulk. 


# Worsted Mill Wastes 


Seen More Promising 


BosTon. 


HE trend in the mill waste market 

is less steady. Prices on most ma- 
terial quoted are on a slightly lower 
level. The situation continues to favor 
the buyer. Woolen mills are becoming 
busier, and it is said that prices on 
some woolen fabrics have not only 
touched bottom, but are now showing 
advances on reorders. The following 
list of standard wastes is about as au- 





thoritative as anything can be, covering 
the main quotations asked by leading 
houses in the wool district: Fine white 
drawing lap, 82 to 85c.; colored drawing 
lap, 58 to 63c.; fine white hard ends, 60 
to 65c.; 4-blood hard ends, 55 to 58c.; 
$-blood hard ends, 50 to 53c.; 4-blood 
hard ends, 45 to 48c. Fine, colored, spin- 
ners’ hard ends are quoted 32 to 35c.; 
medium colored hard ends, 23 to 25c. 
Fine white card waste is on 30 to 35c. 
basis, and fine carbonized burr waste is 
quoted 38 to 42c. 

The volume of waste selling has 
shown some increase during the week. 
As between white and colored materials 
there is nothing to choose. The normal 
parity that usually exists in the Boston 
market between white and colored ma- 
terials, always much wider than in 
Bradford, is holding steady. The de- 
mand for card waste and burr waste is 
slow, but white garnets are showing 
some increase. 


BRADFORD EXPorTS 


Large merchants in the Bradford 
market are working hard in their en- 
deavor to have as much of their stocks 
of white wastes in Boston before the 
new tariff becomes law. The trade, 
however, is almost at a standstill so far 
as other export outlets are concerned. 
Of particular interest is the information 
that Bradford believes that prices on all 
qualities of wastes will be lower when 
the new American tariff becomes law. 

The woolen rag market is still en- 
gaged in adjusting itself to a lower basis 
of values, the present very limited mill 
interest being evidently a much stronger 
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influence than the certainty of a higher 
duty on woolen rags which must even- 
tually bring about a firmer market and 
probably a higher level in the months to 
come. 


* Rayon Waste Prices 
Continue Soft 


HE week brought no break in the 

lull that has settled on the rayon 
waste industry. Demand was light to 
the point of being negligible, and deal- 
ers refused to quote prices. Actually, 
there are no market prices, as stocks 
can be had at _ rock-bottom levels. 
Dealers in the higher-quality yarns 
made an effort to hold their profit 
margin, but they weren’t particularly 
successful; holding prices is a difficult 
proposition, when demand is as listless 
as at present in the waste trade. 

One encouraging element was that 
woolen manufacturers made some in- 
quiries intimating a possible call from 
this end before long. Dealers said 
rayon waste was more favorably re- 
garded by the consuming industries this 
year than previously and they felt that 
once production speeded up, demand 
would make a quick rise. 

The prolonged lull is now causing 
anxiety as regards the possibility of 
moving stocks before the usual warm 
weather quiet spell. The next four 
weeks will be a critical period in de- 
termining this, dealers said. One factor 
remarked that, if demand does not 
improve before May 1, the trade will 
have to reconcile itself to a long lull. 


Cotton Rallies from 14e. 


Liquidation Followed by Covering and 
Tightening of May Position 


HE decline which started from the 

mid-February rally to 16.18 for May 
contracts, appeared to culminate for the 
time being at least with the break to 
14.03 for that position on March 10. 
During the progress of this decline of 
over 2c. a pound from the high price of 
last month and of over 6c. a pound from 
the high level of September, the market 
would appear to have been quite thor- 
oughly liquidated of speculative long 
accounts, but it is also believed that a 
great many hedges were sold against 
stocks of cotton and goods including 
holdings abroad. 

At the decline to 14c., the offerings 
tapered off as if these processes had 
been pretty well completed, and the 
improved technical position of the mar- 
ket asserted itself in rallies. The de- 
velopment of a demand for May from 
trade sources against sales of later de- 
liveries led to rumors that deliveries 
might be wanted on May contracts. 
This stimulated the covering movement 
and before the demand was supplied, 
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May contracts had advanced to 15.64 
or about 160 points above the recent low 
level. The buying then became less 
urgent and the market showed rather 
a nervous undertone. Doubtless, the 
technical position had eased, but the 
selling seemed chiefly in liquidation of 
long accounts, while there was further 
covering or trade buying on the re- 
actions. 


UNCERTAINTIES STILL Hover 


It can hardly be said that the develop- 
ments of the week have thrown any 
fresh light of importance on the major 
uncertainties which will determine the 
end-season trend of values. The sta- 
tistics published recently with reference 
to domestic and world’s consumption 
have merely tended to confirm previous 
impressions as to the adequacy of sup- 
plies for the present season. Ideas of 
the end-season carry-over, following the 
publication of the Census figures on total 
ginnings for the season, are not likely 
to be materially revised, even though 
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OUR own direct source 
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a uniform quality of the 
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the low prices of the winter and early 
spring may be reflected by an improve- 
ment in the textile markets during the 
summer. The point is that a change 
of a few hundred thousand bales one 
way or the other in figures on the carry- 
over will be of infinitely less importance 
than shaping up of new crop prospects, 
unless, indeed, the latter should be quite 
closely in balance with conceptions as 
to world requirements. 

With technical conditions resulting in 
the first place from the drastic decline 
from the high prices of last autumn, and 
in the second place from the recent 
recovery of about $8 per bale from the 
lowest, adjusted, the trade is likely to 
wait for a nearer line on the new crop 
start. It is hardly probable that cover- 
ing on the rally of the last week has 
been sufficient to eliminate the short 
interest, but the more urgent covering 
would seem to have run its course, and 
buying for that account is likely to be 
less persistent until more is known of 
the new crop outlook. Should this prove 
unfavorable enough to create fresh buy- 
ing power, the remaining short interest 
would naturally contribute to the ad- 
vance, and as it is, may prove a sustain- 
ing factor in the market around the 154 
cent level. 

New crop preparations are reported 
well advanced in the South. There has 
been some rain in sections of western 
Texas recently complaining of drouth, 
and it is still believed that temperatures 
last winter were low enough to reduce 
the number of live boll weevil in hiber- 
nation. 


Boston.—The cotton market during 
the past week touched a new low point 
for the season at 13.67 for middling 
£ inch, and then rebounded a cent or 
more per pound owing to oversold 
conditions and the general conviction 
that the decline had gone too far in 
forcing the commodity well below cost 
of production. Any further advance, 
however, is unlikely to be permanent 
until the Farm Board shows its hand; 
a greatly decreased acreage seems 
certain and a good improvement in 
demand for American cotton at home 
and abroad becomes visible. Owing 
to depression in the world’s textile 
centers and Indian cotton displacing 
American to a great extent because of 
its relative cheapness, it seems quite 
probable that the American market 
will continue to be subjected to assaults 
upon its values, and only the certainty 
of a smaller crop next season and 
growth of confidence in manufacturing 
circles, combined with a return to nor- 
mal exports, are likely to place cotton 
on a firm basis. 


Boston MARKET SPOTTY 


Cotton buying in this vicinity during 
the past week was very spotty, but 
increased in volume as prices moved 
upward from the low basis. Demand 
for extra-staple cotton was not very 


active in any New England consuming 
center. Cotton merchants in many 
cases were disposed to increase their 
buying as the future market shrunk, 
and, in consequence, there was not so 
much decline in actual prices as one 
might suppose. 

New England consumption of cotton, 
including foreign, for the seven months 
ending Feb. 28 showed a decrease of 
11% as compared with the preceding 
seven months; consumption in the cot- 
ton growing states for the same period 
decreased 4.3% only. The situation in 
New England for the month of Feb- 
ruary as compared with February 1929 
in bales is shown herewith: 


Mill Active 
Consumption Stocks Spindles 
1930 ..96,119 373,338 9,816,000 
1929 .122,639 407,194 11,667,000 
a 
Mempuis, TENN., March 17.—Mill 


inquiry for cotton was fairly active dur- 
ing the week, and resulted in some ac- 
tual business, mostly for deferred 
shipment running through July. Most 
inquiries were of bargain-hunting char- 
acter, and appear to have been brought 
out by the declines of the previous 
week to new low levels for the season 
and the subsequent better tone in con- 
tract markets. 

Sentiment is decidedly less bearish, 
and would be bullish but for some mis- 
givings as to the price level of com- 
modities generally and uncertainty as to 
trade conditions. Cotton prices are ap- 
proximately two cents a pound below 
average cost of production estimated on 
last year’s wage rates, etc., and some 
investment buying is being attracted on 
the idea that the margin of two cents 
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is sufficient to take care of any possible 
reduction in the cost of producing the 
new crop. 


OFFERINGS SCARCE 


Shipper demand is far from active, 
but scarcity of offerings of wanted cot- 
tons is perhaps a more important re- 
stricting factor. At the same time a few 
large firms, which earlier in the sea- 
son practically cornered the “bread-and- 
butter” cottons have, as buyers, been 
definitely out of the market recently, 
and have been devoting more attention 
than heretofore this season to 
promotion. 

Basis on the lower grades is about 25 
points cheaper than a week ago, but on 
medium and better grades, shorter than 
association 6s, has advanced about 25 
points. The staple basis on strict low 
middling and better grades is nominally 
unchanged, as it has been for several 
weeks. Hardly enough business is being 
done in staples to test the basis. Strict 
middling 14 in. staples are quoted at 
300 on May, 1 3/16 in. at 425 on, and 
14} in. at 800 on. The trade here be- 
lieves underlying conditions affecting 
staples have been improved by the ac- 
tion of the Farm Relief Board in advanc- 
ing to the staple association $12,000,000, 
on a basis of 1l6c. for % in. middling. 
The association is carrying approxi- 
mately 140,000 bales, of which, it is un- 
derstood, something like 40,000 bales 
had been sold on call, price vet to be 
fixed. 

Weather conditions during the week 
were moderately favorable for farm 
work. New crop preparations are as 
well advanced for the date as in an 
average year, although vegetation i 
somewhat backward. 


Not Yet Stable 


sales 


1S 


Low Prices Discouraging 


To Growers the World Over 


BOSTON. 
USINESS in the wool district 
fair on the finer grades for worsted 
and woolen manufacturers, but the 
medium grades are sluggish and the 
price trend is slightly downward. Stocks 
of spot domestic wools held on Summer 
Street are far from large, though con 
signors’ wools are in bulk with the 
owners reluctant to meet the low prices 
at which mills will purchase. It is not 
certain when this wool will be liberated 
by its owners. Consignors are banking 
on a rally in the wool market in the near 
future, which, however, may not occur. 
All types of wool are on a low, cheap 
basis, but there is no assurance that still 
lower prices may not be seen. 


is 


UNCERTAINTY ON SUMMER ST. 


The wool situation on Summer Street 
is considered healthy, but the trade is 
quite uncertain as to how the contract- 
ing is going to work out, particularly 
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in view of the claims made by the big 
pool that they are likely to acquire 150 
million Ib. of the 1930 clip. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the domestic wool 
situation cannot be sized up with any 
degree of accuracy at this point of the 
game. It is an experiment on a large 
scale, with the possibility that the inde- 
pendent wool houses may come to the 
end of the year in a fairly comfortable 
position, even though they acquire less 
wool on contract. Probably not more 
than 3,000,000 lb. of the new clip have 
been shorn to date, and the greater part 
of this in Arizona. 

The new Arizona clip wools are mov- 
ing in moderate quantity around 75c. 
clean basis for average material, the bulk 
being French-combing type. Hesi- 
tance in the goods market is duplicated 
in the wool market. This is due to the 
fact that the Farm Board plan continues 
to be a tremendous experiment. As the 
Government furnishes the capital, full 
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latitude appears to have been assured for 
all new experiments. Late advices from 
Texas indicate that the big warehouse 
companies are holding off. Present esti- 
mates are that the cooperative associa- 
tion will not get much more than 5,000,- 
000 Ib. of Texas wool. 


Woo. SHEARING EXTENDING 


The main struggle for the wool will 
come with the period of shearing, which 
is now moving up into Nevada and 
California, and will shortly extend north 
to Montana and Wyoming, though not 
much before the end of May. How 
much wool the cooperative scheme has 
signed up is still unknown. Meanwhile, 
growers who have wools of the 1929 
clip still in Boston on consignment are 
eetting restless, and there are rumors 
that of the old-time cooperative 
marketing associations are finding them- 
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selves im difficulties at the present time. 

Wool growers show an increased dis- 
position to look a little more closely into 
the comparative merits of having their 
wools handled by the National Pool or 
by the old-time and well-tried methods 
of the wool trade. They seem to feel 
that there is no particular reason for 
their rushing into the arms of either 
the Boston trade or the big pool, since 
prices are so low that there is little 
likelihood of their losing anything by 
sitting on the fence for a time. 


ForEIGN Woot GROWERS DISTURBED 


The foreign wool grower finds it in- 
comprehensible that his wool at current 
level is an unprofitable proposition for 
the consumer, and wonders why he 
should spend twelve months preparing 
wool for the market only to receive such 
a poor return for his labor. 


Raw Silk Prices Up 5c. 


Futures Still Weak, But 


General Tone is Stronger 


AW silk tone improved; prices were 

firmer, and marked a rise on nearbys 
of about 5c. Futures continued spotty 
to soft. Importers regarded the week 
favorably, and were more inclined to 
the view that the market now is on the 
upgrade; however, they warned against 
over confidence in that respect. Broad- 
silk mills were still hesitant on buying; 
they placed more orders than in the 
preceding week, but all contracts were 
small, and obviously limited to imme- 
diate requirements. 

Manufacturers were making inquiries 
regarding the future, and intimated the 
likelihood — of increasing production 
before long. Importers said the outlook 
was better than ten days ago, and they 
hoped for continued improvement. 
Hosiery knitters quiet, placing 
practically no important business. The 
question of collecting indebtedness from 
debtor-hosiery manutac- 


were 


the various 
turers continued a moot issue among 
silk importers. The steady gradual 


clearing of “price” hosiery has tended to 
improve the situation in that industry, 
and the importers now are hopeful that 
the knitters will be able to find their 
~wn way out of the woods. There was 
pressure for further extensions, and raw 
silk firms were in a quandary on that 
point. The importers face a difficult 
problem: they must decide what step 
would improve their own chances of 
collection; whether further extension, 
allowing the knitters time to work out 
their own salvation, would not be best, 
or whether giving additional credit 
would not merely serve to get them- 
selves burdened with heavier uncollect- 
able debts. 

The week opened soft; futures espe- 
cially were weak, and there was no rush 
to buy. March 13 brought further soft- 
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ness which spread to nearby and spot 
purchases. This was short-lived, March 
14 being marked by a general steadying, 
with futures firmer and nearbys in- 
clining upward. 





Knitted Outerwear 
Demand Steady 


K NITTED outerwear continued 
steady, with buyers interested in all 
three divisions — bathing-suits, sweater 


goods and knitted ensembles. Bathing- 
suits, as usual, held the lead; both 


jobbers and retailers placed reorders, 
and there was considerable additional 
original business to be had. Color 
preference registered no outstanding 
change; black dominated for men’s speed 
suits, and pastels were favored in 
women’s goods. An increased call for 
the more extreme models in women’s 
backless suits was noted. 

Heavyweight sweaters were spotty; 
some mills did a fair business while 
others found things sluggish. Generally 
speaking, heavies got off to a poor start 
this year. Knitters said the outlook was 
better now than it had been, however, 
and that they looked for continued im- 
provement. Popular-priced goods were 
favored in future bookings, but the 
orders were usually small. Sales of 
heavyweights to date are considerably 
behind those of the same period last 
year, with the medium-size mills; the 
only firms in a really satisfactory posi- 
tion were the big producers of lower- 
priced lines. Fancy sweaters were in 
fair demand but needed better weather. 


Half-Hose Sales Up 10% 


Slight Improvement Noted 
But Prices Continue Weak 


OSIERY registered a slight im- 

provement, with spot buying firmer, 
but Easter business still behind. It was 
estimated that half-hose orders had in- 
creased 10% since last week. The re- 
duction recently announced by leading 
full-fashioned mills were not as_help- 
ful as had been hoped, in the way of 
stabilizing prices; demand was steadier, 
but both jobbers and retailers continued 
hesitant. Mill men said there was a 
pronounced depression at the consuming 
end, and that stores complained an in- 
ability to move stocks, even with prices 
down to rock-bottom levels. 

here was considerable talk in the 
market of further reductions in full- 
fashioned prices. The representative 
of a foremost full-fashioned mill, whose 
firm joined in the recent reduction, said 
he would not be surprised to see another 
cut A Worth Street mill agent 
also commented, “If there isn’t a de- 
cided improvement in business in 30 
days, there will be further cutting.” 

The accumulated surplus of  full- 
fashioned hosiery was clearing slowly. 
[t was evident this week that, despite 
general belief to the contrary, a surpris- 
ingly large quantity of “price” merch- 
andise is still available to buyers. 

Orders were decidedly behind this 
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time last vear. Current demand for 
women’s goods was small, for the most 
part, though seamless showed consider- 
able strength. In full-fashioned, the 
color trend was toward intermediate 
shades, such as blondes and browns. 

The situation on half-hose was slightly 
improved. Jobbers and retailers placed 
very limited orders for spring fancies, 
mostly in the medium-price range. One 
significant feature of the present situa- 
tion, is that price-cutting is little or no 
inducement to buyers. They are doubt- 
ful about their turnover, and are not 
interested in “bargain” buying. Of 
course, slashing and exceptional value 
always find a taker, but as a whole, 
the consuming end is indifferent to this. 
It was remarked frequently in the mar- 
ket that the medium and _ higher-price 
lines were no slower than the low- 
price numbers. The feeling of uncer- 
tainty which prevails has slackened de- 
mand, all along the line, and to such a 
degree that under-pricing avails little. 

In such a situation, it seems doubtful 
that further price-cutting would bring 
improvement. Indications were that 
the problem is more one of the consumer 
tightening his pursestrings and curtail- 
ing his buying capacity than it is one 
of new reductions. 





Rayon Underwear Active 


Some Mills Behind in 


Shipment—Heavies Slow 


PRING arrived—by the calendar— 

this week, and with it came a firm- 
ing of demand for medium and light- 
weight underwear. Rayons moved 
steadily, both in the low-priced and 
medium-priced ranges; garments made 
to retail at 50c. to $1.00 were preferred ; 
the call was chiefly for two-piece goods. 
Business was evenly divided among 
rayon underwear producers, most firms, 
large and small, reporting a good call. 
Orders were usually for spot shipment. 

Demand was about normal for this 
time of the year, though some mills were 
behind in shipments. One company 
discouraged immediate orders, and was 
asking two to three weeks for deliveries 
of rayons. The market tone was con- 
fident at this end, and a steady summer 
demand for synthetic yarn lines were 
looked for; it is not expected that many 
mills will pass last season’s sales figures. 
Producers on the whole will be well 
satisfied if they equal last year. 


INTEREST IN LIGHTWEIGHTS 


Jobbers and retailers also showed 
interest in lightweight cottons and nain- 
sooks. Nainsooks moved steadily—a 
surprising fact, in view of the demand 
for rayons which have been a com- 
petitor of nainsooks. Lightweight 
cottons sold well, though orders were 
mostly small, and buyers were averse 
to future commitments. Balbriggans 
were still in demand; orders eased off, 
somewhat, but there was a fair amount 
of business placed this week. 

The prevailing weakness lies at the 
heavyweight end. Here interest was 
indifferent, and both small and medium- 
sized mills had difficulty in writing busi- 
ness. The large mills, for the most 
part, are well placed, with a fair quan- 
tity of orders on hand for August-Sep- 
tember shipment. Heavyweights are 
going through a lull period which may 
prolong itself into the normal quiet of 
the summer months. Usually, heavy- 
weight interest begins to wane about 
May 1; the early slackening this year 
has had a depressing effect on the mar- 
ket, though producers are hopeful that 
an early pick-up of buying, say in July, 
may balance up for the poor spring. 


® Greater Confidence in 


Wool Goods 


HE wool-goods market has appar- 

ently reached a sounder basis, and 
is now in a more promising position 
than last week. Intensive work to con- 
vince buyers that fabrics are at a low 
level and will not decline further seems 
to have restored some necessary confi- 
dence to a bewildered market. Several 
houses have expressed this idea in their 


advertising and, in instances, by guar- 
anteeing prices against decline for the 
season. Although the bulk of the cloth- 
ing houses have not purchased, many of 
the large manufacturers found it inad- 
visable to wait any longer. Reference 
samples were selected and orders were 
placed for sample swatches. 


WoMEN’s WEAR 


Women’s wear openings are expected 
before long, but factors do not believe 
that the openings will be attended by the 
same amount of disorder that accompa- 
nied naming new prices on men’s wear. 
Prices will be lowered, it is admitted, 
but the style element is predominant 
in women’s fabrics. The excellence or 
newness of the designing, rather than 
the intrinsic value of the cloth, governs 
the price to a great extent. Further- 
more, the vogue calls for wool goods. 


@Silk Piece 
Goods Call 


ROADSILK call was slightly easier 
at the retail piece goods end, but 
this slackening was balanced by emphatic 
interest manifested by cutters. Mills 
found a new resistance among piece 
goods buyers, due, the buyers said, to 
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the fact that dressmakers were having 
difficulty in making the new full-length 
feminine dresses; these customers can’t 
make long dresses as swiftly as they had 
anticipated, and therefore they have 
slowed up on yardage purchases, it was 
asserted. Generally, broadsilks were 
quite firm. The call, particularly at the 
retail end, was for lower-priced fabrics, 
though the high-priced velvets for eve- 
ning wraps also were moving satis- 
factorily. 

Shantungs, plain and printed, con- 
tinued in steady demand for dresses and 
summer suitings. Shirt manufacturers 
placed considerable business for shan- 
tung shirtings. The cutters were very 


confident regarding the spring and 
summer prospects for the shantung 


sports line, and covered both on spot 
and May needs. 


CHIFFONS EASIER 


The spirited demand for chiffons 
which has been a_ spring feature, 


registered a decline, though this was 
not expected to last. Many manufac- 
turers are not yet covered on chiffons 
needs, and this line is so well estab- 
lished as a fashion favorite for long 
dresses that a quick rally in demand is 
looked for. 

Call for rayon jacquard crepes took a 
jump and several producers fell behind 
in deliveries. Some mills were asking 
two to three weeks leeway. Cutters 
bought freely and orders were of good- 
size. The printed jacquards are par- 
ticularly attractive and are enjoying a 
steady run this season. 


Stronger Cotton Goods Market 


Cotton Advance Gives Firmer 
Tone and Increased Interest 


OTTON goods buying has _ broad- 

ened out somewhat, although, in a 
sense, buying is still confined. Many 
users have not entered the market to 
cover their requirements, and finished 
goods are not over active; however, 
besides the print cloths, sheetings, dob- 
bies, and other gray-goods numbers have 
joined in the improvement. This would 
be further accelerated by more interest 
in finished goods, producers say. 


PRICES 


Raw cotton gained a cent a pound 
last week and gave a firmer tone to the 
goods market. While print-cloth prices 
have improved at least 4c., with some 
houses asking for greater advances, the 
spread is still unfavorable to mills. 
Similar gains were registered by many 
sheetings which, in addition, gained a 
better technical position. New prices 
are firmly adhered to, from all appear- 
ances, although buyers have not paid 
the new levels without grumbling. 

Merchandise managers are still play- 
ing a conservative game and keeping a 
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tight rein on buyers. Salesmen tell of 
buyers all set to operate, on blankets 
especially, but held back by their supe- 
riors. This is particularly noticeable 
in the retail chain stores, other retailers, 
and several large wholesale chains. 
Smaller jobbers have been more inter- 
ested lately; in fact, it was stated that 
one of the surprises of the recent sheet- 
ing inquiry was the interest manifested 
by the wholesale trade. Ordinarily this 
branch is not considered an important 
purchaser of sheetings, but they had 
carried their hand-to-mouth policy to 
a point where stock replenishment was 
a necessity. 
SHEETINGS 

Rubberizers have shown an increased 
desire to cover sheeting needs, and have 
asked for deliveries until the end of 
the year. These have been offered at 
an advance of 4c. over current quota- 
tions. Inquiry from the bag trade is 
growing, but has not reached normal 
proportions; the same is true of con- 
verters. 
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Cotton Goods 


Mar. 19 Mar. 12 Mar. 20 | 
1929 
PRINT CLOTHS 
| 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 4ic. 41-4}. Sic. | 
384-in., 64x60, 5.35 6c. 6 —6he. 7ic. | 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 Tie. 7c. 8§- 83c. | 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 8 -Bic 8e Vic. 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 83-9 c. 8ic. 103-103c. 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x€0,4.00.... 7ke. 7ke. 83— 8] 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00. . 87-9 c 9c. 10%-104c 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 64c 63c. 8i- Bic 
PAJAMA CHECKS 
364-in., 72x80, 4.70 7i-7ic. 73-Tic Bic 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75 6}c. 6hc 7 he 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 9c. Xe 11-I1ie. 
Denims, 2 20 15e I5e¢ 17 c. 
Tickings, 8 oz 19ke, 19}c. 22-23 ec. 
Standard prints Oke Oke. 9c. 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in 10c 10c 10ic 
Cotton Waste 
Peeler comber.......... ; . . 124—134 
SUNN sc soins aS uo e'nieoéecdomn -oeee 1OS—I14 
Sak. comber isbesuencs sa Sense 
Choice willowed fly. . ; ‘ 6 6} 
Choice willowed picked. ‘ ; 5 — 54 
Sak. strips 13 14 
Linters (mill run). 3 4 
White spooler (single) 8 9 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
Mar. 13 High Low Mar. 19 Change 
Maret 14 4] 15 51 14 30 15.31 90 
April 14.51 15.50 14.51 13... 37 86 
May 14 62 15 64 14 44 15 45 83 
June 1471 15. 58 14 71 15. 46 75 
July 14 83 15.73 14 66 15 50 67 
August 14 85 15.57 14.85 15. 45 60 
September 14. 88 15 52 14 88 15 41 53 
October 14 90 15 59 14.75 15 38 48 
November 14.99 15 56 14.99 15 46 47 
December 15 09 15 73 14 84 15.58 49 
January » 20 15.73 14.94 15.58 38 
MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
New New Liver 
Yor} Orleans pool 
Friday, Mar. 14 14.70 14.51 8 05 
Saturday, Mar. 15 14 85 14. 67 a | 
Monday, Mar. 17 15.05 14.76 8 15 
Puesday, Mar. 18 15 55 15. 20 8 23 
Wednesday, Mar. 19 15 45 15.10 8 39 
Thursday, Mar. 20 15. 50 15.26 8. 37 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Stocks 
This Last 
Market Mar. 12 Mar. 19 Sales Week Year 
Galvestor 14.85 15. 60 3,016 317,382 424,794 
New Orl'ns 14.34 15.10 3,335 453,056 334,839 
Mobile 14 15 14. 80 26,490 28,353 
Savannal 14 43 15.20 27 58,729 32,468 
Norfolk 14 81 15.50 349 55,567 79,064 
New York. 14 55 15.45 5,300 95,042 123,180 
Augusta 14 69 15.44 714 87,685 77,900 
Memphis 13 90 14.85 9,390 376,135 226,334 
St. Louis 13.75 15 00 11,809 22,227 
Houston 14.70 15.50 4,572 871,461 15,434 
Dallas 14.15 14 90 7,265 
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Cotton Yarn 


CARDED—(Average Quality) 
Double carded 2c.-—4c. higher according to quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) 


4s to 8s $0. 26 Bsns sab ne $0.29 
5 . 263 BR vcaxses 31 
| ee on _ eee .314- .32 
Meno 27} iss <hr 34 -— .344 
DD Soriiadeda .28 40s ex. qual. .46 - .47 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
88-2... $0.26} ROE: sin 0d $0.33 -— .33} 
108-2... .27 50e-2....... .344- .35 
12s-2... . 273 a See 39 - .41 
148-2... 28 ORs ass 43 
168-2... . 284 40s-2 hi b’k 48 - .49 
208-2... 293- .30 he és as 50 
248-2... 32} 60s-2...... . 58 
SINGLE WARPS 
10s. $0.27 24s........$0.313- .32 
12s.. 27} sc is 5 ores .323- .33 
14s. 28 A 354- . 36 
16s 28} 40sex.qual. .47 -— .48 
20s. 291- .30 
TWO-PLY WARPS 
8s-2 $0.27 24s-2......$0.323-— . 33 
10s-2 27} 268-2... 334-— .34 
12s-2 28 30s-2 a 35 
14s-2 28} 40s-2 ordin. 43 
| 29 50s-2 ; 50 - .51 
20s-2..... 293 30 60s-2 - 58 — .59 
8s-2 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 23; white 
254; waste 21-21} 
HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
BOBS sins ate $0.25} 22a....60 0080.29 — .293 
10s.... 25i-— .26 Datos 30i-— .313 
12s... 26 - .26} | “ee 313- .324 
, 264- .27 30s tying... 323- . 33} 
l6s.... 27 - .273 30s reg.. 344- .35 
18s 27} 28 30s ex.qual 36 — .36} 
20s 28) 29 40s — .42 


Cotton Prices and Statistics 


BASIS MIDDLING 


Saturday Saturday 
Mar. 15 Mar. 8 
10 markets average 14.69 13 88 
Memphis 14.40 13.45 


PREMIUM STAPLES 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Noninal 


Ij-in 17.95- 18. 25e. 
1 %-in 19.20— 19. 50c. 
li-in 23.00— 23. 25c. 
CURRENT SALES Pe 
For Prev Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis total 7,321 8,164 12,017 
F.o.b. included in total 6,104 6,725 10,355 
10 markets 32,852 39,699 37,809 
MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts 12,726 15,050 15,675 
Gross receipts 32,508 26,279 28,050 
lotal since Aug. 1, net 877,581 764,818 602,217 
Shipments 37,018 46,490 22,961 
Total since Aug. | 1,408,406 1,396,691 1,151,888 
Total stock 380,959 226,356 233,633 
Decrease for week. 4,510 10,211 *89 
Unsold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors 55,673 
Increase for week 454 
*Increase 
AVERAGE PRICE MARCH-APRIL SHIPMENT 


HARD WESTERN COTTON 


F. o. b. New Englande 
Middling St. Middling 
1 fg in 18 —19¢. 193-19}c. 
14 in 193-193c. 20}—203c. 
1 in 21 —21he. 22 -22}c. 
Ii in 244-25hc. 26}-27}c. 


Basis on New York, May, 15. 44c. 
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COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 





Merc. Wp. Merc. Wp. 
Tw. Tw. Tw. Tw. 
208-2... ... $0.43 . a. eer $0.63 .64 
ccs ae . ee a .74 
368-2 .50 51 80s-2...... 85 . 86 
40s-2 51 . a: A 1.02 1.08 
50s-2 55 56 =—.:100s-2..... Lm iss 
SINGLES 
Os. agar $0.36 -— .36} ee ee | 
14s.. - .37 |. eae 49 -— .50 
eee — .37} es ee | 
esac 374-— .38 50s........ .54§-— .55% 
ee = ee WG. caens .62 - .63 
24s.. 4l4-— .42 ee 72 - .73 
28s... 44-— .45 SO8...c3555 ish= 2 
MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
26s-2..... . $0.62 -0.64 90s-2.....$1.45 -1.50 
SORE... 55 63 - .65 100s-2..... 1.75 -1.80 
36s-2..... .66 -— .67 120s-2..... 2.15 -2.20 
40s-2...... .68 - .70 30s... .77 -— .80 
45s-2 71 - 73 ee 82 -— .84 
PAs 50.5. 73 -— .75 | ee 87 - .90 
60s-2...... .82 - .85 _ eee 94- .99 
1 ee .97 -1.00 70s 1.10 -1.15 
80s-2...... 1.09 -1.12 80s.. 1.32 -1.37 
COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 
(Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply) 
Peeler——. —Sakelarides—. 
Average Best Average Best 
24s......$0.48-0.49 $0.58 $0.69 $0.74 
Pee -51- .52 .61 an 77 
See .53- .54 63 ae . 80 
Ra esi .58- .59 67 .79 84 
ee .63— .64 72 84 89 
AS aia .68-— .69 77 . 89 94 
Es nitane .78& .79 87 99 1.04 
DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
isa eit bord 1.05f .90¢ 1.00 1 zat 1.07 
Ck) | ee .90T .65t .90F 1.00 .89 
cs. Mi... .75t . 50T aan tC 
i icees 6 .50F 20y ann .50t .50 
S. L. M.. .75* 15° .85° 75* .75* 
L. M.... 1.75* 1.50% 1.75% 2.00% 1.70% 
8S. G. O.** 3.00* 2.50* 2.75% 3.25* 2.80% 
eew acta es 4.00* 3.50* 3.75% 4.25* 3.78% 
YELLOW TINGED 
CR ccc uucoiae 50* .50* .50* 50* 50° 
Ds sass io 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00% 
a... (.75* 1.50% 1.350% 1.50° 1.60% 
S. L M.** 2.50° 2.00% 2.25% 2.25% 2.279 
oS ae 3.25* 3.00* 3.00% 3.00% 3.15% 
YELLOW STAINED 
GM cccee USP. 1.5 To oe 61a 
S. M.** 2.297 2.25% 2.50" 2.50° 2.33" 
M.**,, 2,00" 2.75° 3.50° 3.30° 3.15 
BLUE STAINED 
Pe MRLs ws se 1.75% 1.25% 1.75% 1.75% 1.65¢ 
S. M.** 2.25% .2.00% 2.75% 2.75% 2.46° 
M.** 3.00% 2.50¢ $.75* 3.75% 3.19* 


**Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling. 
*Off Middling. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


March-April Shipment c.i-f. Boston Change 
Fully goog fair Sak. ....2.sscsesie 29.85 20 
Fully good fair to good uppers...... 22.00 oe 

(By John Malloch & Co.) 

Alexandria Exchange, Mar. 19 
DUNES cies a ka weanenekasae an 28.06 Fee 
April uppers...... Sak Gite iow ma waietioae 19.40 —.01 











Wool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 


Fine delne. .$0.32 -$0.33 } blood.. “a 3 
Fine = .24- .25 3 blood.. 33 - 
+ blood.. 

TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
Domne: SE MOORE. Sas <cda sees deaane ”. 2 
( ‘alifornia, IN ao 85 airs ehare seme 


—$0.35 
34 


~$0. 78 
72 


PULLED—EASTERN (SCOURED BASIS) 


ARs satu $0.83 -$0.85 B-Super.... 
A-Super.... .68- .72 C-Super.... 


$0.63 


—$0.65 
.5- .58 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 


(SCOURED BASIS) 


UE NR, 6 cies aredin ans eaten aden $0.78 -$0.80 
RGN MI oss hata oc Soo aceaes vrs 6k .73 - .78 
Fine and fine medium................. 70 - .73 
SS EE ccs 4 5s edlae dak ods obadiev be .65 - .68 
h MRNA cera arc Whey chine. civ eid a ea ome Ns .63 - .65 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 
eek GaN 6 ook es bcew ewes vada $0.40 -$0. 43 
RON RIN os icing aise a ack epee Aereeos .57 - .60 


MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 


Turkey faiP, QVOTRRO. 065. cc cede cue $0.35 -$0.38 


Cape firsts....... 


FOREIGN CLOTHING 
(IN BOND) 


- .38 
AND COMBING 


Australia: 
Oa trae hs cen te ote Weve ee aa ia ee ee $0.71 -$0.73 
a ee SEE ose aise Scene ieee re ere 58 - .60 
SR EA CS cis te g ates ora eleee oon Si=— <33 
Montevideo: 
SOS ew oeraci tae eee ae $0.25 -$0.26 
RRR ea eat een ete ie ene kil rer ena iets .25- .26 
NS ps te oer whe a in Kain a eRe ee te Mea ab 
Buenos Aires: 
We ME cc cere tc cans heme ™ 21 -$0.22 
i. NE oo SF BN GS icv nase Cees Sarees is- .19 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND 
Chinas Comment Me: On. cock cic esesc $0.22 -$0.23 
China Filling Fleece................. .21- .22 
ee EET eT ee .21- .22 
CREE lara oreo at dod. 00 ms: ah ontota eee 1i8- .19 
Si RAE RNS ox. i 5 5a 0 od 5 wad weeere 22 - .23 
East India: Kandahar................. = .de 
WARD coc) ovale ace a sk 9 hd ka BIO oak RO Ie 34- .36 
ED AT he aces b S45 Siew eat REN e es 34 - .36 
RNGG bare Docritr ah ins «akin cesta week 34 - 35 


Silk Yarns 


THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 





Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 


Pe ITN 6 6x ovens o0c 6% awe $1.05 -$1.07}3 
ee ae 1.174- 1.22} 
NN os x uline «ames ee wwe 1.274- 1.30 
2-20s, SE ae a eee a 1.42}- 1.45 
PINON occ canes bacsavecees 1.50 - 1.55 
1-158, i sos wow late d6 a0 0 018s 1.25 — 1.27} 
t-150, 480 dyed...........++-+++-00. 1.27}- 1.30 
EM A Gv :00 cae aveteeavno’ 1.323- 1.35 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
Pare CIS Foc hdc pes 5 a6 Scares skeies $1. 323-$1.35 
Re gg Gh alain bKs a cw'sciew's 1.374- 1.40 
Sf ee eee 1.40 - 1.45 
5 WUE Sc occ cc ccc wee 1.524- 1.55 
b= Os, PURI... ve ncvivecceeeee 1.55 — 1.60 
2—30s, 64s... Fancy mixes........... 1.774- 1.823 
2—40s, 64s. .Zephyrs............... 1.70 - 1.75 
ee ors’ oly wacelS'o'e.0 anche ob ino 1.724- 1.77} 
PE as 5 duo. dinla at's wane 0°o'on 1.87}- 1.90 
SI 05 als scans ois. odin e’e dave es 2.174-— 2.22} 
PN ots wih Rea eee eS 2.324$- 2.373 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
1-30s, 50-50-58s oncops............. $1.10 -$1.12 
1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops.......... ¥ 1.273- 1.30 
1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops............. 1.30 — 1.35 
1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops...... 1.35 — 1.37} 


Underwear mixes, 3c. additional! 
Solid color, 35c. additional. 


® 





Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 


III ooo <6 se ikon co caicauces $1.00 -$1.05 
Half-blood (60-62s)................. 1.00 -— 1.03 
High 3 blood (58s).................. .92- .95 
Aver. bomen ME Wine 66k oe dvacwwees .90 - .92 
ME Oo ata ac 06's sarasota lo x once .85 - .87 
an b blood MGA ae aie iaid x gts .80- .85 

Dit otafalwiaieraiala <Senie ark arenas Wiarke .76 - .78 
ton. eae SUPE i aca ah ale nese veracatun eat .73 - 75 
WN EEs ths OUD Ble Oc nss ic weceensenas 68 - 70 
MI MARUI I eo. oa asere series .65 - 68 
| ie a |) 2 See een .65 - 68 


TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (MARCH 15) 


oe 30d } bid. (56s8)........ 203d 
Fine (64s).......... 27d oS 17 d 
4 bid. (60s)........ 25d ross-bred (46s).... |4}d 
+ bid. low (58s)..... 23d 

NOILS—BOSTON 
Fine....... $0.52-$0.55 High} bld. $0. 41-$0. 43 
Half-bld... . 48 50 = Low noils. . 35 38 
Aver. } bld. 44 46 Medium 
Fine colored 40 43 colored.... 30 35 


Wool Substitutes 


WOOL WASTE 


ig Se WANES. oo ek ck cece. .... $0.85 -$0.88 
Lap, fine colored. ........... Biers 58 - 63 
Hard ends, fine white....... fue 55 - 60 
Hard ends, } blood white....... 45 48 
Hard ends, fine colored.............. 27 - 30 
Hard ends, medium colored... . eo 28 
Card, fine White. .. Abate tate ragrt .30 35 
Burr, fine Carbonizing......... c+ ae 43 


OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 


Merinos, Coarse Light............... $0 .064-$0.07 
Wheres, Fine DIG... 6.k.c cc cc cocws cvs .04}- 05 
Merinos, Fine Light.................. .154- 16} 
RR NE ear ahi dh gs hd waa ahha. ay wiehdi Sie .09 - 094 
I ee ee ee a 08}- .09 
a eer 12- .124 
Knit, White. . sis da ces Sietig ies st Sela 34- 35 
Knit, Red.. ta athens ee aaa aN .17 - .17} 
Knit, Light Hoods. Bie ies ainsi a-n asad wl oe 174-  .184 
EMER iia ook 86s Ranma deey 6= 4 
Worsted, (ONE RCE Sak ae ee ed 09 —- .0%% 
WRG, Pn nde cecscvicoice 08 - .08} 


Silk 














(60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Japan organzine, 2thd. grand XXinskeins.... $6.00 mer a re g 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack inskeins.... 5.80 oon sioieare. gone SX, o i. mre i * os — 1 2 i ~ : eek Rage Pe * 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... (6) a ee wede Ts ee Mar. igh = Low Mar. ge. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins...... 5.80 oo je ten XX, 13 cee ers 470 March. . 4.44 4.55 4.36 4.55 +.11 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 5.75 5 oe vane 7 4 60 rT 4.40 4.45 4.30 444 4.04 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/160n bobbins... 3.70 ao in X, 13 See es 4.50 May... 4.37 4.40 4.25 4.38 + 01 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops................ 2.45 ates i senate 14/16............ 2°75 | June... 4.29 4.31 4.20 4.27 02 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX............ 6.50 ination... 2 65 July.. 43 6.3% 4.5 4@405 +.:02 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 5.80 Tones sari 8 wh cae oe 1 80 August. . 4.23 4.23 4.13 4.20 03 
Hlosery GPRM, OD. CFAOE FA. .c0. cc scescccass 5.40 Grand XX (Yellow) ee ee 475 September 4.23 4.23 4.10 4.18 05 
eS Le ee 5 30 Guand XX (White) 20/22 erie err 470 October.. 420 4.20 4.11 4.17 03 
Hosiery tram, XX..........+++- +e sere eens 5.29 Sp. crack (Yellow) 20 ie e 4.70 March 12 to March 18—Total contracts 386. Total 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) >. eek —- = Eicken ote, Opiates heaias a eae +7 are bales, 3,860 Total approximate value, 
eee Tes Sera j PG RTE OTAE: cc sc ccc ccecssecese 7 316, 
SIG. Oak pe $4 00 MID Otte $4. 35 Crack (White) rs Carano, te ave earl ire 4.60 
SOR Gianna 4.20 MBS cane Los /oare 3.20 
Domestic Rayon Rayon Waste 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
: . . : . . es INES WANE. oo ow oc cc died ic,  eeees $0.30 
First Second | Denier First Second Denier First Second | 64 SRenahed = 0.24- |2 
Denier Filament Quality Quality Qual. Qual Qual. Qual ee WEMED. «. = ow eereeceers $0. - 26 
, : : , Bleached thread waste (mfs.)........... se. «Ws 
73 Oe Sac cee awe $2.35 $1.65 33. ...42258 $3.25 125 $1.45 $1.25 Bleached thread waste (misc.).......... ...e. ae 
75 Me *caceanxceuast 2.45 1.75 TL <6. eae 2.50 i ee 1.10 Colored thread waste.................. os - .10 
100 MERE 2 acenve siaketoaeret Be 1.60 : ee ae 1... 1.85 (.99 AIIM choi ae SoS iin tra Male wits ay. Wee .12 
100 Eda inis cas Galen 2.00 1.65 es. U9 1.60 a Pe 1.10 
125 Natalia alocatea a : z io Re eewcns Bude 1.10 CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
125 Ose eeeeeeeees CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
150 24-32 115 1.10 Fila- Fila- sen tye COe eee terersrececeesece eee --%. - 
150 ae : $5 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price Bleached —— ate as Oe 
150 OD in ccccresecese t. 2 1.30 3 = ea s % i Bleached garnets........ . .23- .25 
He oa. settee eee eee ; 7 aT 30 5 3 40 sae pa garnets 7 = “= 
teen ween rene . DGian soc dee eeene nem cee e . a 
170 See 1.35 1.30 (Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier atte aaa 
are not listed.) 
7 8 7 ACETATE PROCESS 
oa 1.00 95 Denier Price Denier Price - 
400 1.10 ooo re $2.75 Meiwic x casnces $1.90 
450 WS euicnewf Gees 1.00 95 De ors ita a,20 OW sas 1.60—-1.85 
600 ERR Raa er 1.00 .95 eee 2.25-2.70 Mh <ce ak wha ¥. 
900 RRM Scssu cas owwes 1.00 .95 Beeisess 2.00-2.45 Wi en civk eadsas 1.50 
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IN “ONE” SHAKE OF A LAMB’S TAIL 


In the new Wildman Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine, strong-arm meth- 
ods are not required to operate the 
slow-motion mechanism. It is con- 
trolled by the mere touch of a lever. 
A child could operate it in two shakes 
of a lamb’s tail—or possibly only 
one shake. 


Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MEG. CO. 


FULL-FASHIONED DIVISION 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


FULL 
FASHIONED 
HOSIERY 
MACHINE 
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Car Coosa Thatcher Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Philadel- 
phia, have purchased the Sauquoit Spin- 
ning Co., Gadsden, Ala. The latter 
were spinners of carded and combed 
yarns which were taken mainly by the 
knitting trades. The plant has an equip- 
ment of approximately 20,000 spindles, 
producing both carded and combed 
qualities and it is believed the Stand- 
ard Coosa Thatcher Co., paid close to 
$1,000,000 for the Sauquoit plant. 

The building and equipment of the 
latter is modern in all respects, the con- 
cern having built their plant three years 
ago, moving to the present location from 
Utica, N. Y., where they had been in 
business for many years. The company 
was headed by F. K. Kernan; A. M. 
Waterbury, was treasurer and W. H. 
Merriman agent and assistant treasurer. 

Acquisition of this spinning plant 
gives Standard Coosa Thatcher Co., an 
additional supply of gray yarns for 
mercerizing purposes and_ practically 
gives them complete control of their raw 
material, indicating that when they have 
the Sauquoit plant revamped according 
to their needs they will have sufficient 
combed yarns from their various spin- 
ning plants to make it unnecessary for 
them to buy any important amounts 
from outside spinners. 

According to R. J. Mathewson, vice- 
president, this was the most impelling 
factor in them making this move. It is 
their aim to have complete control of 
all combed yarns processed and with the 
output of the Sauquoit branch they will 
be able to exert control over practically 
all of their raw material. They will in- 
stall additional machinery and equipment 
at Gadsden, bringing the plant up to 
specifications that they have in mind. 

When these changes have been made 
nothing but combed peelers will be spun 
at Gadsden, and it is probable that this 
plant of the Standard Coosa Thatcher 
organization will concentrate on coarser 
counts, 40s and coarser. This indicates 
that additional combs will be installed 
and that they will discontinue the spin- 
ning of carded qualities formerly turned 
out by the Sauquoit Spinning Co. Prac- 
tically all of the yarn that will be pro- 
duced here will go into Standard mer- 
cerized and Durene yarns. 

Mr. Mathewson said that his company 
fully realizes the importance of securing 
complete control of their raw material. 
This has been their aim for many years. 
The purchase of the Sauquoit plant is 
therefore an important step in this direc- 
tion, practically bringing this policy into 
reality. Little combed yarn will hence- 
forth be purchased by the:n in the open 
market, meaning that ali gray yarns 
used will be spun in accordance with 
quality and grade standards that have 
heen made effective by this company. 

Officials of the Standard Coosa 
Thatcher Co. state that their invest- 
ment in the Sauquoit plant will amount 
to mote than a $1,000,000 when changes 
they have in mind are completed. The 
concern is headed by J. S. Verlenden; 

vice-presidents are R. J. Mathewson, G. 





Standard Coosa Buys Spinning Plant 


H. Miller and T. H. McKinney, who is 
also general manager; A. H. Thatcher 
is secretary; R. C. Thatcher assistant 
general manager and R. P. Clark is 
superintendent. 

Their plants are located in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., where main offices are 
located as well as the Standard Mill and 
Thatcher Mill while the Coosa Mill is 
located at Piedmont, Ala., and the Na- 
tional Mill at Rossvill, Ga., the Standard 
Coosa Thatcher Co., having within re- 
cent years taken over the National Yarn 
& Processing Co., at Rossville, Ga. 


Oil-Treated vs. Untreated 
Carded Cotton 


(Continued from page 26) 


used to arrive at this figure. The re- 
sults of these readings are shown in 
Table I. It will be noted that less dif- 
ference was found between the two lots 
on the colored test than between the 
two lots in the white test; this might be 
partly attributed to the heavy yarn. 
To determine the strength and size 
of the yarns breaking tests and weigh- 
ings were made over a period of seven 


days, the breaks and weights being 
taken every three hours. The averages 
from 500 breaks and weighings are 
shown in Table II. In the case of 
white cotton (figured to 20.74s) it will 
be noted that the average breaking 


strength of the oiled cotton was 1 Ib. 
more than the plain. In the case of 
colored cotton (figured to 9.84s) the 
average breaking strength of the oiled 
was 2.2 lb. more than the unoiled. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and _ foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended March 15, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Domestic 376,000 15,070,000 11,800,000 
Foreign. . 1,013,000 18,366,000 38,671,000 
Total. 1,389,000 33,436,000 50,471,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston.... 1,013,000 18,366,000 38,671,000 
Philadelphia 543,000 18,783,000 20,564,000 
New York 642,000 13,567,000 20,155,000 

Total 2,198,000 50,716,000 79,390,000 


H. B. Ludlum, Jr. Resigns 
from Wool Institute Staff 


H. B. Ludlum, Jr., has resigned from 
the staff of the Wool Institute, Inc., 
and after April 1 will be associated 
with the newly organized firm of 
Ludlum & Carland, Inc., New York 
City. Mr. Ludlum the son of the 
senior partner of this firm, which will 
sell part of the production of the Stewart 
Silk Mills. 

Mr. Ludlum graduated 
Philadelphia Textile School 
and on July 1, 


is 


trom 
in 


the 
1928 


of the same year, be- 


March 22, 
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TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia, Annual Meeting, Atlanta- 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., April 
3-4, 1930. 

e 


Textile Institute, N. C. State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., April 9-10, 
1930. 

Southern Textile 
Organization Meeting, 
Division, O’Henry Hotel, 
boro, N. C., April 15, 1930. 

7 

Textile Research Council, 
Conference, University Club, 
ton, Mass., April 30, 1930. 

s 


Association, 
Knitters’ 
Greens- 


Joint 
Bos- 


Textile Division, A.S.M.E., Na- 
tional Meeting, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass., May 2, 1930. 


s 

Southern Textile Association, 
Master Mechanics’ Division, Spring 
Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., April 24, 
1930. 

e 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., April 28- 
May 3, 1930. 

» 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
April 30-May 1, 1930. 


American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-fourth Annual! 
Convention, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 6-7, 1930. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
May 12-16, 1930. 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, May 
14, 1930. 


e 
Philadelphia Textile School 
Alumni Association, Outing and 


Annual Dinner, Philadelphia, June 
6, 1930. 


National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, June, 1930. (Exact date 
not yet set.) 

* 


Textile Association, 
Annual Meeting, Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 
27-28, 1930. 


Southern 





Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


Textile Division, A.S.M.E., Na- 
tional Meeting, Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 22, 1930. 

* 

Southern Textile Association, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Poinsett 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 23, 
1930. 


came associated with the Wool Institute. 


Another graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Textile School, Edwin Wilkinson 
3rd, will succeed Mr. Ludlum. 


B. Silverstein Heads New 
Woolen Clip Dealers Association 


B. Silverstein was elected president 
of the New Woolen Clip Dealers Asso- 
ciation, at a meeting held last week in 
New York. Other officers elected in- 
clude, first vice-president, I. Fishman 
of Fishman Bros. & Feldman; second 
vice-president, S. Brenker; treasurer, 
A. Kamlet; secretary, A. Felzstein of 
Felzstein & Silver. 


In the message from Benjamin 
Schwartz, chairman of the executive 
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When service 
\ Is imperative... 


b ‘\ due to market changes 


4 
/ 
eo 





eo * Wie Fashion says, “Make it this way,” how soon can your 
we mechanical equipment be ready to meet the changing demand? 
Are you off with the leaders or back with the tail-enders? 


Since the first of this year we have received more than 500 orders for major 
attachments for the Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine. To date, more than 
80°% of these orders have been delivered and installed 


The secret of the ease and dispatch with which “Reading” machines can be equipped 
to meet market changes lies in their standardization. When our service men 
arrive at your mill with the attachments ordered they know what is to be done and 
how to do it. There is no “rebuilding,” no special machine work necessary to adapt 
the attachment to your machines. Production is interrupted for only a few hours— 
not weeks or months—before your mill is turning out the advanced styles that 
bring top price. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS - - - - - Reading, Pa. 
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No one appreciates the standardized design of Reading Full-Fashioned Machines more than the mill- 
owner who has stood by with idle or obsolete machines while his competitors 
» worked at capacity to meet the new demand. 
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board of the Wool Stock Institute, read 
at the meeting, it was stated that the 
new woolen clip industry of New York 
City does an annual business of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, and that the dealers 
have a tremendous opportunity to im- 
prove the standard and check the losses 
of unfair competition of a large in- 
dustry. 


Textile Institute and Style Show 
at Raleigh, April 9 and 10 


The Textile Institute and Style Show 
conducted annually by the Textile 
School of North Carolina State College, 
will be held on April 9 and 10, in 
Raleigh, N. C. I. L. Langley, a grad- 
uate of the textile school, who is as- 
sistant general manager of the Consoli- 
dated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va.. 
will deliver a series of lectures on 
“Calculating Individual Fabric Costs.” 

\ style show will be held on the after- 
noon of April 10, at which time the 
voung women of the Home Economics 
Departments of the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro, N. C., 
\Meredith College, and Peace Institute, 
Raleigh, N. C., will take part. The 
dresses worn by these young women 
will be made as part of their regu’ar 
classroom work from fabrics designed 
ind woven by textile school students. 


Tubize-Chatillon Elects 


The board of directors of the Turbize- 
Chatillon Corp., recently formed as a 
merger of the Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
ot America and the American Chatillon 
Corp., held their first meeting March 14 
and elected Roland L. Taylor, formerly 
chairman of the board of the Tubize 
company, chairman of the new corpora- 
tion. Rufus W. Scott, who was chair- 
man of the board of American Chatillon 
Corp. was elected chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The president of the new corporation 
is Benjamin G. Slaughter, who occupied 
a similar office in the Tubize Co. Dr. 
1). M. Balsam president of the American 
Chatillon Corp. at the time of the 
merger, and Marco Biroli, director of 
that company, were elected vice-chair- 
men of the board of the new corporation. 

Other officers elected were: J. E. 
Bassill, vice-president, Ugo Mancini, 
vice-president, E. R. Van Vliet, secre- 
tary and treasurer and C. V. Riefenberg, 
assistant treasurer, all of whom occupied 
similar positions in the Tubize company, 
and F. P. Huff, Jr., assistant secretary. 

Following the meeting Mr. Scott an- 
nounced that sales and research will be 
conducted under the direction of J. E. 
Bassill. The full board of directors of 
the new Tubize-Chatillon Corp. is com- 
posed of the following: Charles E. 
Baldwin, A. R. Balsam, and D. M. 
Balsam, Marco Biroli, H. S. Davis, S. 
Fusi, William Lloyd Kitchel, Ugo Man- 
cini, John Wyckoff Mettler, Gerrish H. 
Milliken, Alexander Poss, Rufus W. 
Seott, Benjamin G. Slaughter, Roland 
L. Taylor, William P. Barba, J. E. 
Bassill and E. R. Van Vliet. 


Favorable Report on Textile 
Foundation Bill 


Creation by Congress of the Textile 
Alliance Foundation to administer for 
scientific and economic research in the 
textile industry a fund of $1,900,000 de- 
rived from the sale of German repara- 
tion dyes, is recommended in a report 
to the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce this week by Representative 
Merritt as chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee in charge of the bill. Representative 
Merritt advised that the bill has the sup- 
port of the administration. 

The report reveals that the Depart- 
ment of Justice will institute a friendly 
sult against the Textile Alliance to de- 
termine how much of the impounded 
fund shall be paid over to the Govern- 
ment. The original agreement with the 
State Department provided that the 
aliiance should reserve 25% for scien 
tine and educational work and that the 
Secretary of the Treasury’ would 
recommend similar disposition by Con 
eress of the remainder. Alliance officials 
have been unwilling to turn over the 
funds, as no Government agency was 
empowered to give them a final release. 


Guildmode Advertising 
Compaign Approved 


Rossv1__e, GA.—Plans for advertis- 
ing Guildmode stockings during April, 
May and June, which previously had 
been accepted by the organization's 
executive committee, were approved 
here at a meeting of the board of 
directors of Hosiery Guild, Inc. The 
session was held in the offices of the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, and presided 
over by F. R. Westcott of the Westcot* 
Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga., vice 
president of the Guild. Details of the 
promotional campaign were presented 
by Harry L. Kinne, of New York, 


managing director of the group. 


Committee Appointed to 
Establish Research Bureau 


To establish a central fundamental re 
search bureau a committee has been ap- 
pointed from the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. This 
committee will cooperate with other 
bodies interested in establishing a cen- 
tral research laboratory catering to the 
needs of the textile industry. The com 
mittee is comprised of the following 
members: P. J. Wood, chairman, vice- 
president and manager, Oriental Silk 
Printing Co.; William H. Cady, chemist, 
Slater Co.; Dr. Joseph F. X. Harold, 
textile chemist, New York City; Dr. 
\W. M. Scott, service director, Munsell 
Color Co. Invitations to appoint small 
committees to confer with this one have 
been extended to the following organiza- 
tions: The National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, Rayon Institute 
of America, Inc., Silk Dyers Associa- 
tion of America, National Association 
of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, Textile Research 
Council, Inc., The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Southern Textile Association, Bet- 
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ter Fabrics League of Amevica, Laun- 
dryowners National Association of the 
United States and Canada, The Wool 
Institute, Inc., The Silk Association of 
America, Inc., National Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, 
The National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, and The Converters Association. 


Tire Men Seek Data 
on Test Methods 


New test methods and the allowable 
moisture regain in tire fabrics were the 
principal topics of discussion at a meet- 
ing of the special standardization com- 
mittee of tire and fabric manufacturers 
which was held at Charlotte, N. C., 
March 12, prior to the spring meeting 
of Committee D-13 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. <A spe- 
cial committee was appointed to draw 
up a questionnaire which will be used 
in accumulating data during the next 
twelve months. 

Members of the committee are as 
follows: F. Kovacs, Seiberling Rubber 
Co.; C. G. Miller, Ajax Rubber Co.; 
W. R. Marsden, Kelly Springfield Tire 
Co.; S. A. Steere, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; W. A. Karl, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.; H. C. Hebden, B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co.; A. E. Jury, 
Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills; M. Castri- 
cum, Fisk Rubber Co.; R. H. Adams, 
Callaway Mills; and C. B. Finckel, J. 
H. Lane & Co. 


Burlap Interest Scant 


Exchange cables from Calcutta were 
slightly easier at mid-week and caused 
a further recession of burlap futures on 
the exchange. Opening bids were 45 
points lower for nearby months, but 
sellers resisted this trend. The wide 
price spread prevented trading, and the 
market closed nominally 5 points lower 
than the previous day. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot were 5.00- 
5.05c.; two weeks arrival and March 
shipment, 5.05c. The 104 oz. 40s and 
two weeks arrival for spot were 6.25c.; 
March shipment, 6.30c. 

At the annual election of the New 
York Burlap and Jute Exchange, held 
Mar. 18, H. W. Hamilton, member of 
the New York Cocoa Exchange, was 
elected president to succeed Rutger 
Bleecker. FE. A. Canalizo, president of 
the New York Cocoa Exchange, was 
elected vice president, and E. L. Clev- 
erly, treasurer. 


Reports on Silk Weighting 
Research Ready for May Meeting 


Reports on silk weighting research, 
which has been carried on during the 
last vear by such organizations as the 
Joint Technical Committee on Weight- 
ing, under the direction of W. D. Appel, 
of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, by Frank Stutz of the Better Fab- 
rics Testing Bureau and Mrs. Pauline 
Beery Mack, at the Pennsylvania State 
College under a fellowship of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, will 
be presented at a meeting of the joint 
committee on weighting, to be held early 
in May, it was announced. 
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“ELSTOP” 


The New Electric Crawford 


for Hosiery Knitters 


NEVER MISSES 


. whether you’re knitting the 
sheerest kind of cobwebby rayon 
hosiery . . . whether it’s plaiting 
or regular routine work . . . the 
new Crawford takes the most exact- 
ing assignment in its stride. And 
it operates only when there is a 
break in the yarn or a slub or knot 
comes riding along to its doom. 
An automatic compensator takes 
up the casual jerks and twitches— 


definitely prevents false alarms. 


This new electrically - operated 
Crawford is equipped with in- 


genious feeler fingers which adapt 


THE CRAWFORD LINE 


3 Types— 


Regular Type Stop Motion 


“B"’ Control Stop Motion 


BO ee Sts ae a) 
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it for the lightest and most delicate 
of yarns. 


The sooner you install the “Elstop” 
the sooner you will get the jump on 
competition. We are proud to 
present this newest Crawford for 
the critical appraisal of knitting 
mill men. We are thoroughly con- 


fident that it will measure up. 


The complete details are yours for 


the asking. Write today. 


THE CRAWFORD MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 





See Also 





NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. cantor 
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Textile Patents 


Bossin. 1,746,047. Frank Mossberg, 
Attleboro, Mass. Assigned to Mossberg 
Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 

Corron-feeder mechanism. 1,746,135. Jack- 
son L. Walker, Clarendon, Tex. 

Corton picker. 1,745,826. Oscar E. Apple- 
gate, Fairview, N. C. : 
CuiorH finishing machine. 1,746,552. H. G. 
Nordquist, Bloomfield, and W. B. Bron- 
ander, Montclair, N. J. Assigned to 
Scandia Manufacturing Co., Newark, 

3 

CLoru winding machine. 1,747,143. C. G. 
Richardson, Springfield, Vt. Assigned to 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 

CoaTING machine. 1,747,104. L. B. Case, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Assigned to 
John Waldron Corporation, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Dryer for tubular fabrics. 
Nicholas Marien, Chicago, Ill. 

DyernG and Printing, Production of fast. 
1,747,107. G. De Niederhausern, Basel, 
Switzerland. Assigned to Firm Durand 
& Huquenin S. A., Basel, Switzerland. 

DYEING apparatus. 1,747,048. H. E. Bre- 
win and A. C. Mackey, Pleasantville, 
nN. Ss 

Fasrics, Machine for repairing runs in. 
1,745,462. William Deaderick Van Dyke, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Assigned to Kayser 
Hosiery Motor Mend Corp., Wilmington, 
Del. 

FELts made from animal hairs, Process of 
treating. 1,745,417. Hermann Haakh 
and Hugo Subal, Luckenwalde, Germany. 

Frsrous plant tissues, Process for treating. 
1,746,842. D. R. Nanji, Headingsly, 
Leeds, England. Assigned one-half to 
Duncan Maybury Stewart, London, Eng- 
land. 

Knittep fabric, Plated. 1,745,620. Harold 
E. Houseman, Edge Moor, Del. Assigned 
to Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

KnittinGc plated fabrics, Process of. 
1,745,619. Harold E. Houseman, Edge 
Moor, Del. Assigned to Standard-Trump 
Bros. Machine Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Loom. 1,745,543. William Kahre, Union 
City, N. J. Assigned to James McCur- 
rach & Bro. N. Y. C. 

Looms, Spring-tension appliance for. 1,746,- 
166. Howard R. Reimard and Vaughan 
A. Starr, Danville, Pa. Assigned to 
Starr Silk Co., Inc., Danville, Pa. 

Loom. 1,747,098. G. B. Ambler, Leo- 
minster, Mass. Assigned to F. A. Whit- 
ney Carriage Co., Leominster, Mass. 

MotstuRE in paper or textile webbing, 
Apparatus for the automatic determina- 
tion of. 1,746,937. A. R. Harvey, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 

Nap on textiles and the like, Machine for 
raising. 1,746,798. A. O. Schramm and 
J. H. Schreiber, St. Louis, Mo. As- 
signed to American Laundry Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

NEEDLING machine. 1,745,739. Charles H. 
Chase, Stoneham, Mass. Assigned to 
Caro Cloth Corp., Carolina, R. I. 

Rayon-spinning boxes, Drive connection 
for. 1,746,187. James Breakell and 
Howard McDowell La Brie, Roanoke, 
Va. Assigned to the Viscose Co., Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa. 

RetTInc textile fibers, Process for. 1,746,- 
316. M. Marcus, San Francisco, Calif. 
Assigned to Mrs. Karin Hermanna 
Christensen, Oakland, Calif. 

Rris-Knittinc machine. 1,745,739. Ken- 
neth Howie, Norristown, Pa. Assigned 

to Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. 


1,745,499. 


SHUTTLE mechanism for looms. 1,745,497. 
Jonathan Lucas, Savannah, Ga. As- 
signed to Lucas-Lamborn Loom Corp., 
New York. 

SINGEING textile, Device for. 1,745,920. 
Georg Erne, Kreuzlingen, Switzerland. 

Stivers and resulting packages, Method 
of treating and packaging. 1,746,509. 
E. J. Abbott, Wilton, N. H. 

SLIVER from textile machines into cans, 
Delivery of. 1,747,017. J. P. Mackie, 
Belfast, Ireland. Assigned to James 
Mackie and Sons, Limited, Albert Foun- 
dry, Belfast, Ireland. 

SPINNING machine. 1,746,433. H. H. 
Leonard, North Andover, Mass. As- 
signed to Davis & Furber Machine Co., 
North Andover, Mass. 

SPINNING ring, Holder for. 1,745,796. 
Harvey E. Herr, Buffalo, N. Y. As- 
signed to Herr Mig. Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
| i as 

SPINNING ring, Self-lubricating. 1,745,795. 
Harvey E. Herr, Buffalo, N. Y. As- 
signed to Herr Mfg. Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
MN, x; 


SPINNING ring and traveler. 1,745,835. 
Charles F. Merrill, Hopedale, Mass. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

SPINNING-RING traveler. 1,746,154. Ellis 
Hartley, Whitinsville, Mass. Assigned 


to Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

machine. 1,746,473. J. J. 
Hoey, Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING 

WEAVING, Method and outfit for feather. 
1,746,588. F. M. Harrison, Far Rock- 
away, N. Y. : 

WeavING. 1,745,955. Harry G. Robinson, 
Waterbury, Conn. Assigned to Ameri- 
can Chain Co. Inc. N. Y¥. GC, 

Wert-THREAD-control device for shuttle- 
less looms employing weft-thread insert- 


ers. 1,746,465. J. Gabler, Ettlingen, 
Germany. 
Yarn cleaner. 1,745,505. Earl C. Ripley, 


Sherman, N. Y. 

YARN-FEEDING mechanism for knitting ma- 
chines. 1,745,943. Max C. Miller, Cum- 
berland, R. I. e 


Silk Assn. Group 
Adopts Standard Credit Form 


A standard accountant’s verification 
form, to be used in verifying infor- 
mation submitted by the seeker of credit 
on the financial statement which he sup- 
plies as a basis for obtaining credit, 
has been adopted by the Uptown Credit 
Group of the Textile Industry, affiliated 
with the Silk Association of America, 
Inc. The purpose of the verification 
form is to minimize verification detail 
of the credit grantor by standardizing 
the questions which should be asked in 
verification of a financial statement, and 
to lighten the burden placed on in- 
dividual accountants in answering many 
requests for identical information on the 
same financial statement. 


Philadelphia Sales Agent for 
Marlboro Cotton Mills 


S. C. Hoffman, Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed selling 
agent for Pennsylvania for the Marl- 
boro Cotton Mills, McColl, S. C., who 
are spinning carded yarns in counts 
from 10s to 30s. Mr. Hoffman has 
been identified with the Philadelphia 
cotton yarn market for many years. 
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Business News 


Fafnir Appoints New Distributor 


The Rose-Hoskins Supply Co. has been 
appointed distributor for Fafnir transmis- 
sion equipment, to cover the Houston, Tex., 
territory, according to announcement by 
the Fainir Bearing Co., of New Britain, 
Conn. 


Moves Minneapolis 


Office to Chicago 


The James Leffel & Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, manufacturers of hydraulic turbines, 
have removed their Minneapolis ( Minn.) 
office to Room 444, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


C. B. Allen to Represent 
Reliance Electric in Philadelphia 


C. Brigham Allen, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed district sales representative of the 
Philadelphia Office of the Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of alternating and direct current 
motors. 


Link-Belt Opens Office in 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Link-Belt, Ltd., recently opened a branch 
office in The Standard Bank Building, 510 
West Hastings St., Vancouver, and their 
engineer, Frank B. Wetherill, is in charge. 
Mr. Wetherill joined the Link-Belt or- 
ganization 15 years ago, and for a number 
of years has been manager of the company’s 
office and warehouse in Portland, Ore. 


Ganschow Division Moves 
to New Plant 


The Ganschow Division of Gears & 
Forgings, Inc., has been removed to its 
new location at 2108 North Natchez Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. This new and modern plant 
provides 30,000 sq.ft. of manufacturing 
space. William Ganschow, vice-president 
and manager of the Ganschow Division will 
continue to direct its operations. The 
Chicago district sales office, C. F. Goedke, 
district sales manager, will be located at 
the plant. 


E. R. Norris Appointed Assistant 
to Vice-President of Westinghouse 


E. R. Norris has been appointed assistant 
to vice-president according to an announce- 
ment issued by J. S. Tritle, vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Mr. Norris, 
formerly general works manager, will now 
be responsible for all plant facilities of the 
company, manufacturing methods, cost re- 
duction and inspection. Mr. Norris has 
been associated with the Westinghouse com- 
pany since 1892. 


Square D Co. Adopts 
13-Period Year 


The Square D Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
announces that effective Jan. 1, 1930, all 
accounts, salaries and internal records of 
the company will be handled on the basis 
of the new thirteen-period year. 

This new system replaces the former 
method of calendar months. For many 
years there has been considerable agita- 
tion, the world over, in favor of the thirteen- 
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Brinton Knitting Ma- 
chines present a great 


diversity of possibil- 
ities. With Brintons, 
new styles, patterns 
and effects can be 
placed in production 
economically with the 
least possible loss of 
time. 


Let us send you full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Australia: J. H. But- 

Continent; Wildt & : , 

: or c Co dne 

Co.. Ltd. Leicester, te! & » sydney, 

Eng Melbourne 

South America: M. 

Buchsbaum, Calle (China and Japan: E}- 

Alsina 1814, Buenos Sates sf 5() Peking 
entine rook ne » eKIng 

Road. Shanghai, China 
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period year. The movement has even 
progressed so far that a special investiga- 
tion of it was conducted by the League of 
Nations in 1926. Today many large com- 
panies are using it as their method of 
peration. 

Among these companies are the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., Fuller 
Brush Co., C. G. Conn, Ltd., Loew’s, Inc., 
Hickok Mfg. Co., Lukens Steel Co., and 
the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. Moreover, 
the National Association of Cost Account- 
ints has placed itself on record as def- 
initely in favor of the thirteen-period year. 


Merrimac Chemical Co. Fire Does 
Not Delay Deliveries 


A fire from undetermined origin broke 
out at the Everett plant of Merrimac 
Chemical Co., Inc., in the early morning 
of March 14. The flames destroyed two 
chamber acid plants, an alum plant and 
several small shop buildings. The power 
house and office building were damaged 
severely. 

Despite the extent of the fire, the com- 
pany has been able to notify its customers 
through newspaper notices that there would 
be no interruption or delay in deliveries or 
in service. The company loss is fully pro- 
tected by insurance, and_ reconstruction 
work has already started. 


General Chemical to Have 


New England Distribution 

The General Chemical Co., has estab- 
lished distribution in Massachusetts and 
northern New England through E. & F. 
King & Co., Inc., of Boston. This arrange- 
ment is of interest to users of heavy chemi- 
cals in the New England territory, since it 
introduces a source of supply which most 
of them have not previously enjoyed. 

E. & F. King & Co., Inc., founded in 
1834, serve a large list of industrial chemi- 
cal consumers, and the same salesmen who 
have been contracting the trade will con- 
tinue to call on their customers, represent- 
ing the new line. 

The King company’s stock of heavy 
chemicals embraces a full line of both acids 
and alkalis. The stocks are maintained in 
Boston, Salem and Providence and prompt 
delivery service is assured by the com- 
pany’s own fleet of trucks. 


Reeves Opens Direct Office in 
Cleveland 


On March 15 the Reeves Pulley Co. 
pened their own sales and service branch 
office in Cleveland, Ohio, in the new Euclid- 
Windsor Building, 5005 Euclid Ave. 

The establishment of this direct factory 
fice in Cleveland is for the purpose of 
‘iving more efficient and prompt service 
ind thorough engineering assistance to 
ustomers and prospects on the Reeves 
variable speed transmission in Cleveland 
and contiguous territory. 

The Cleveland branch office will be in 
harge of D. C. Batterson and J. H. Gep- 
iert. Mr. Batterson is an engineer 
who has had many years of experience 
in recommending and installing the Reeves 
variable speed transmission. Mr. Batter- 
son has had exclusive charge of the sale 


if the Reeves transmission in the Min- 
neapolis territory for over three years. 
Mr. Gepfert has been previously asso- 


ciated with Reeves for a number of years 
in the Cleveland territory. 


Obituary 


Charles R. Danielson 


Charles R. Danielson, associated with 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. in an advisory 
capacity with regard to properties of the 
old New England Cotton Yarn Co., died 
recently at his home in Fall River, Mass. 
He was general manager of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Yarn Co. at one time, and had 
previously held the position of superin- 
tendent. Born in Sweden, Mr. Danielson 
went to Fall River early in life and first 
worked in mills in Pawtucket and Woon- 
socket. In 1893 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Sanford Spinning Co., and 
in 1915 was made general manager of the 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. and its 27 
mills. Since 1920 he has been associated 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co. He leaves 
three sons, of whom one, George W. 
Danielson, is manager of the Firestone 
Cotton Mills, Fall River, and one daughter. 


Samuel Morris Conant 


Samuel Morris Conant, formerly a prom- 
inent Rhode Island manufacturer of lace 
and thread, died in the Webster ( Mass.) 
District Hospital on March 16 of pneu- 
monia. He was born in Glastonbury, 
Conn., on Dec. 9, 1861. After completing 
his education, he engaged in mill engineer- 
ing for five years with the Conant Thread 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. In 1887 he began 
manufacturing as president of the Salis- 
bury Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, and later be- 
came president of the American Yarn Mfg. 
Co. and vice-president of the Hope Web- 
bing Co., both of Pawtucket. He was also 
at one time president of the American 
Textile Co. He was active likewise in 
banking and other business circles in Paw- 
tucket and Providence, and declined nomi- 


nation on the Republican ticket for 
governor of Rhode Island in 1911. Mr. 
Conant is survived by a widow, two 
daughters and two sons. Funeral and 
burial were in Webster. 
James F. Sullivan 

James’ F. Sullivan, a veteran of the 


Philadelphia dry goods trade died March 


17 at his home in Radnor, Pa., at the 
age of 83 years. Mr. Sullivan besides 
being prominently identified with the 
textile industry was president of the 
Market Street National Bank, and was 
a leader in the Philadelphia banking 


business. He was a patron of the arts 
and a leader in civic affairs in Philadel- 
phia for more than half a century. Mr. 
Sullivan was an uncle of Albert J. Sul- 
livan, head of the Sullivan Smythfield 
Co., Philadelphia, this firm having taken 
over the Sullivan & Bro. dry goods busi- 
ness years ago. 


William L. McKnight 


William L. McKnight, superintendent of 
the Rhode Island Fabrics Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L, and a mill man for the past 40 
years died Feb. 25 in Darlington, R. I., in 
his 56th year. He had been ill for some 
time. Born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 
1874, Mr. McKnight obtained his educa- 
tion in the public schools of that city. 
At the age of 16 he came to this country, 
settling in Fall River and entering the 
employ of the Barnaby Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturers of fancy silks and ginghams. 
After 14 years, spent in the different de- 
partments, he was promoted to the office 
of assistant superintendent of the concern. 
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Two years later he was engaged by the 


D. G. Dery Silk Co. of Taunton, Mass., 
general foreman of their plant. In 
1919 he went to Central Falls to assume 
the superintendency of the plant of the 
Abedare Weaving Co., manufacturers of 
fancy dress goods and novelties, and in 
1922 became superintendent of the Rhode 
Island Fabric Co. 


as 


Howard S. Kneedler 


Howard S. Kneedler, who recently re- 
tired as head of Kneedler & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, died March 17 at his home in 
Chestnut Hill at the age of 81 years 
after a short illness. He had been identi- 
fied with the concern that bears his 
name for many years and was widely 
known in the cotton goods trade. He is 
survived by one son, one daughter and 
two brothers. 


John Barnes Kirk 


John Barnes Kirk, general sales man- 
ager, the Duofold Health Underwear Co., 
Mohawk, N. Y., died suddenly at Miami, 
Fla., March 6, following a short illness. 
He was 36 years of age and had been sales 
manager of the company for three years. 


o 


New Bedford Lectures on 
Automatic Looms 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The New Bed- 
ford Textile School announces a series 
of four lectures on the new automatic 
looms recently installed at the school. 
These lectures, starting March 20 and 
running through March 27, April 10 
and April 17, are to be illustrated, and 
given by representatives of Crompton 
& Knowles. Executives and operatives 
of New Bedford mills, as well as stu- 
dents of weaving, have been invited to 
attend the lectures. 


Merger of Important 
Selling Houses 


The Farish Co., Inc., and Catlin & 


Co., Inc., will be merged into one 
selling organization on April 1, to be 
known as Catlin Farish Co., Ine. 


G. E. Huggins, president of the Farish 
Co. will become treasurer of the com- 
bined house and Arthur J. Cumnock, 


president of Catlin & Co. will retain 
that office in the new firm. Besides 
Mr. Huggins and Mr. Cumnock the 


board of directors will include Morti- 
mer N. Buckner, chairman of the board 
of the New York Trust Co. 

The present quarters of the Farish 
Co., 79 Worth St., will house the new 
organization which will represent mills 
having a total of 10,353 looms and 
432,624 spindles. 

Catlin Farish Co. will act as exclu- 
sive selling agents for the following 
mills: American Spinning Co., Ap- 
pleton Co., Arnall Mills, Arnco Mills, 
Barrow County Cotton Mills, Caroleen 
Mills, Cherokee Falls Mill, Edna Mill, 
Florence Mills, Henrietta Mill, Lexing- 
ton Mill, Lois Mill, Martel Mill, 
Mercury Mill, Middleburg Mill, Pal- 
metto Mill, Red Bank Mill, Valley 
Falls Mill. 
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